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I HE PROVISION of school services for severely mentally retarded 
children presents a problem of considerable importance in many States and 
local communities. In general the problem involves children whose ex- 
treme retardation prevents them from benefiting from the existing special 
classes for retarded pupils and who range downward in competence for 
learning loan undetermined level of ability. 

Whether the provision of school services for this type of child is a function 
of the public schools or of public welfare agencies has been debated in 
several States. It seems probable, however, that in many instances the 
public schools will extend their special education programs to meet the,\ 
needs of many severely retarded children who demonstrate competence Tor 
personal adjustment and a limited degree of participation in useful and 
purposeful activity. There is no intention in this bulletin to place the ' 
responsibility for the operation of this program; that problem must be 
resolved by the various States and their local communities. However, for 
the guidance of school personnel who will be given the opportunity to 
develop training programs for severely retarded children, the bulletin will 
attempt to offer some basic understandings and suggestions for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of classes. 

' % 
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. There are many important questions to be answered in venturing into 
this relatively new field of service. How to identify the children who should 
be served, how to fit the extended provisions into existing special education 
programs and the total educational services of the schools, how to integrate 
the pregram with the medical and social welfare services of the community, 
how to select and plan classroom activities that meet the needs of the 
children, how tv provide for parent participation and counseling, how tq 
select teachers, and how to deal with administrative details relative to hous- 
ing, pupil transportation, and financial support will need to be considered. 

It must be recognized that a thorough treatment of all of these and many 
other important factors is not possible at this time. There has been too 
Itrtle development in the field to point up programs that have been successful 
in various types of communities; neither has there been produced a body 
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which would (mint the way to good public-school practices in 




Much of the materia] contained in the bulletin haa bien drawn from 
reports a£d obeervatipns of presently maintained classes and from the con- 
tributions of professional conferees who met at the Office of Education in 
June 1951. These materials are intended to serve as a general guide for th ,• 
stimulation of thinking and experimentation in this field of educational 
service. Only continued research can lead to the formulation of positive 
guide lines for the establishment of permanent program^. 


Wayne 0. Reed 

Assistant Commissioner, 
Dit'ision of State and 
Local School Systems 


Galen Jones 
Director, Instruction, 
Organization and 
Services Branch 
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HE PUBLICATION of this bulletin is an -outcome of an Office of Educa- 
non conference, in which members of a committee of the National^kssoeia- 
non of State Directors of Special Education participated. This committee 
was appointed by Gwen Retherford, President of the Association and Director, 
Education of Exceptional Children, Kentucky State Department of 1 Educa- 
lion. Besides Miss Retherford the committee included: Eli Bowej, Con- 

sultant in Mental Hygiene and Education of the Mentally Retarded, California* 
State Department of Education; Dr. Mildred B. Stanton, Consultant. 
Special Education, Connecticuj State Department of Education; Grace Cox, 
Chief Psychologist, Northeastern Area, Division of Education of Exceptional 
Children, Illinois State Department of Public Instruction; and Dr. Lester 
N. Myer, Chief, Special Education, Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

* 

In addition to the members of the committee of State directors of special 
education the conference ‘had the privilege of the assistance of Dr. Harold 
E. Mann, Psychiatric Services Consultant, Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency'; Dr. Harold M. Skeels, Community Services Branch, 
National Institute of Mental Health, Federal Security Agency; Harley Z. 
Wooden, Executive Secretary, International Council for Exceptional 
Children; Richard Hungerford, President, American Association on Mental 
Deficiency; and several members of the staff of the Office of Education. 

To the participants in this conference must go much of the credit for 
the assembling and reviewing of the^tgijteria] presented in the bulletin. 

A number, of other persons have also contributed valuable assistance to 
the production bf the bulletin. Some of these graciously invited the author 
to observe local school programs for ^severely retarded children which were 
operating under their direction. ' In several instances photographs and 
valuable printed materials were made available for publication. These con- 
tributors included: L. K. Preston,' Superintendent, District No. 100, 

Berwyn, III., Public Schools ; Anna Engel, Divisional Director, and Laura 
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"‘ u ' u,s ’- lJl ~ oau,c Aaron * director, Department of Testing and Sped ' 
(Hawes, Houston Public Schools; Ann? Mae 'Fisher, teacher, Marian 
Allis Community Center class for retarded children, 'Milwaukee, Wig 
Dr. Mary Hartnett. Assistant Director, Bureau for Children with Retard* 
Mental Development, New York City Pubhc Schools* William Earle. Super 
nsor of Special Classes and Special Services, Salem, Mass., Public School, 

# *“ d ( '° dfr ' 7 S,fv< ™’ Administrative Supervisor, Cincinnati, Ohio. Pubh. 
Schools. 

r 

Special mention should also be made of Alan Sampson. President, and 
Woodhull Hay. Secretary, National Association for Retard*! Children, 

who were helpful in interpreting to the author the aims and purposes of 
their organization. 
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I HE PROVISION of school services for severely retarded* pupils is one 
aspect of a program for tKe education and. training of all mentally retarded 
children. 


About three-quarters of a million school-age children in the United States 
are mentally retarded with respect to their learning abilities <Most of them 
are capable of making considerable progress , n t |, P basic educational skills; 
a much smaller number have competence only for personal and social im- 
provement; only a very small percentage require permanent custodial care. 


Some of these children— perhaps not more than 15 percent —are receiving 
instruction in public and private institutional schools or the special schools 
and claases of more than 730 local school districts. * 1 The vast majority of 
mentally retarded children are enrolled in the elementary and secondary 
schools of many districts where they are receiving little or no special assis- 
tance. No one knows how many are not in any school al all. 

Moat mentally retarded boys and girls, with*lhe proper help, may become 
valuable asset* ip their own homes and lo6al communities. The leas severely 
retarded have proved their competence for citizenship and productive 
employment; * many of the more teferdy retarded may be helped to con- 
tribute to family life and to participate in useful activity under sheltered 
conditions. However, neither the less severely retarded nor the more 
•seriously afflicted children can realize their full potentials unless there' are 
provided the necessary opportunities for growth and., development during 
*heir early years. The mentally retarded who are not benefited by appro- 
priate school services represent too frequently unrealized resources for 
which society pays in terms of support and the maintenance of institutions 
for permanent care. , > 

- v *- . 

. ^ ihe United States the maintenance of school services has beeH recogv-' 
nizod historically as a function of the local community, and for many years 
educators have taiketMbout serving the educational needs of all the children 
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of their communities. Unfortunately, and in too many inatance^%*mtali| 
retarded children have no* been provided opportunities for education and 
training in their local communities, or this responsibility has been even ia 
State institutional schools. ' V 

In the past few years considerable emphasis has been placed upon the role 
°i the family and the local community in dealing with the problems of those 
• who dev,atc from accepted norms of behavior. While it must be recog. 
mzed that, in some instances, the severely mentally retarded child presents 
problems that can be dealt with only through long-time supervision, the 
care and training of the vast majority of mentally retarded children must - 
be the privilege and responsibility of the home and local community. 

It is probable that much of the responsibility for the education and train- 
ing of retarded children has been given to State institutions on the assump- 
fion that merely being somewhat different constitutes a haard for the 
afflicted individual, his family, and other citizens. However* we have 
learned that persons with severe physical handicaps may make valuable 
social and occupational contributions and that most moderately mentally 
retarded persons can be trained for effective citizenship. But, as yet, We 
arc only vaguely aware that some of the children whom we have assumed to 
institutional schools because of more obvious degrees of' mental retardation 

may also be trained to live an acceptable life in their families and local" 
communities. , • ■ 

From time to time questions have been ratted relative to how far the 
public schools should go fa extending school services to severely ban*. 
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apped children, for special educational programs are both costly and diffi- 
cult to maintain. , Nevertheless it has beei^ pointed oat that neglected 
human resources are also costly to society in terms of the resulting de- 
pendencies and losses of valuable contributions in services and personal 
worth. In view of this, many educators of handicapped children subscribe 
to the thesis that school services should be made available to .every child 
who possesses potentials for contributions to family and social living. 
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While Only a relatively small percentage of all mentally retarded boys 
. girls have access to school programs geared to their specific needs and 
interests, the responsibility of the local school district for maintaining 
special classes for the mentally handicapped has been recognized in many 
States by legislative action. These services frequently are encouraged by 
the allocation of State funds to local school districts to meet the adcM cost! 
of special education services. * During the 1947-48 school year when 
statistics on special education programs were last compiled by the Office of 
Education, nearly 90,000 mentally retarded children were enrolled in the 
special schools and classes of 730 local school systems. These data were 
not broken down to identify the degrees of reUrdatiC represented in the 
total enrollment, although it is probaUe that all except a sdall percentage 
of the pupils feU within the limitations of borderline or moderately severe 
mental retardation. Those children for whom special classes are most 
frequently provided are capable of achieving a limited to a moderate degree 
of profioency m the basic learning skills; they are frequently referred to aa 
id u cable mentally retarded pupils." This description has been written ^ 
into the school legislation of a number of States. 4 

recently hs. bwn foeuwd upon thorn children 
Who fall somewhat below the limitations of the so-called "educate” group 
In general, these are children who will never achieve a useful knowleXTof 

— *7-1 »«“ “T * to dml* person*! 

•ood adjustments that will enable them to become economically or ooon- 
pehonaDy usrful m their own homes or under sheltered dreumstanoee. 
These children are often referred to as befog "trainable.” 

During the past half century much attention has been given in pay- 
chotypeal and educational literature to the education, of retarded children. 

A variety of terms have been employed to describe the pmntaUy retarded 
pupils .or wh om special service* have bom developed; none of them 

^ “ - - * * * 
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to differentiate adequately between the children who have competence fot 
social and economic independence — the educable mentally retarded — and 
those who may function in a border zone between independent living and 
permanent care. Terms such as "mentally deficient,” "feeble-minded," 
•retarded,” "backward,” and "slow-learning” are often used more or 1ms 
indiscriminately and sometimes interchangeably. A number of authorities 
have advocated the use of more objective and realistic descriptive terms, 8 
and the adoption of scientifically sound and commonly accepted terminology 
is greatly needed in this field of specialization. It is not within the province 
of this bulletin to attempt a standardization of the descriptive terms apply- 
ing to mental deficiency. However, it is important that there should be an 
understanding of the terminology used in the bulletin. 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Research associates retardation with the 
less severe degrees of mental deficiency. 

From an educational standpoint, those children who appear to be permanently 
incapable of profiting to any considerable extent from the regular curriculum of the 
•choob and who are regarded aa trainable, rather than educable and hence per- 
manently socially inadeqqgte and vocationally incompetent have most frequently 
been classified es mentally defective, mentally deficient or feeble-minded in con- 
trast to those who art^rated as merely backward, rrtardtd (italics added), or doll 
normal and who are potentially capable of achieving social and economic inde- 
pendence. * 

The definition differentiates between two classifications of mentally hand- 
icapped persons on a basis of performance potential — the capacity or lack of 
capacity for social and economic independence. Nevertheless, both classi- 
fications represent degrees of mental retardation. As is the csss in any 
scheme for classifying human behavior, it is unlikely that a sharp line of 
demarcation exists between the two groups. It is rather to be expected 
that between those children who are completely socially inadequate and 
those who posses* potentials for social and economic independence there 
exists a certain proportion of children who may be expected to achieve 
some degree of social adjustment and economic uaefuipess under modified 
conditions. Since many public schools have already accepted responsibility 
for those retarded children who may become socially and economically in- 
dependent, it is the in-between or borderland group about which consider- 
able concern is now being expressed. 

In this bulletin those retarded children who are capable of developing 
competence for social and economic independence will be referred to as 
bring moderately retarded; those who mm achieve a limited degree of 
personal-social adjustment and competence for economic usefulness under 
sheltered conditions will be called "severely re tarded children,” It 
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be recognize! that below t hoe two group, of retardates ere found children 
who*c social incompetence and lack of understanding will necessitate long, 
tunc or permanent care within their own home, or in amiable institutions, 
llieaie children have little or no Competence for training directed toward 
aocial acceptance or occupational usefulness and would therefore not fit 
- int0 •chbdl programs described in this bulletin. 

The moderately mentally retarded pupils for whom many school district, 
maintain special education services frequently have been j n 

terms of intelligence quotients. The range between 50 and 75 k probably 
moat often used, although variations in admission standards are often 
found. In view of present tendencies to accept qualitative rather than 
quantitative interpretations of mental examination results, admissions to 
special classes omnot be based upon rigid IQ classifications. At the upper 
limits of eligibility there will be found children with comparahle test scores, 
some of whom need the advantages of special class placements' and others 
who seem to function well in regular class groups. Likewise, at the lower 
limitations some children may make satisfactory progress in a special class 
for educahle children while others prove to |ave little competence for 
either social or scholastic achievement. The prognosis of educability 
depends upon a number of interrelated factors, the mental teat score rep- 
reeeming at best a measurement of general intellectual performance at the 
tune of the examination. Factors of cultural background, social develop- 
ment, speech deficiencies, physical abnormal ties, and emotional conflict 
must be considered in the total clinical evalution — an evaluation that is 
va^d^oBJy when it is based upon adequate data and interpolation by qualified 

The determination of who would profit by placement in <*l»«**t for more 
severely retarded children airpilariy must be based upon many factors in 
adilition to test scores; It is probable that the majority of the children 
assigned to these groups will measure in the IQ brackets below 50 to 55, 
but how far down the' IQ scale the. severely. retarded child can measure and ‘ 
Still profit fr<?ra the program is relatively urumportant> Th e i« npof fi t 
em»ideratk»s are whether or not the child has indicated poteutiaJitieefor 
social adjustment, speech development, folfowmg directions, and caring for 
his own needs to the extent that, with further training, be may be able to 

live in a family group and contribute some useful activity in his home o«r the 
oommanity. 

Distinguishing between those children who are potentially trainable and 
- tho *° *k° “*** ewe preemits even more involved oennkuatioii*. 

There seems to be little evidence that any certain IQ m Imrio to m irnr sufnt l 
achievement In training programs. At least one school system has found 
ft nece ssary to change its standards of srfmkrion to "Istrnrs for the s evere ly 
retarded because of the unreliability of intelligence quotients as predictors 

of snoosasful achievement. Some schools have preferred to ae*. m only 
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general criteria for admission, including the abilities to exercise personal 
control, to communicate, and to, respond to directions. The Houston, Tex., 
classes accept on*a trial basis all children who possess these abilities, and 
they gre allowed to remain as long as sufficient progress is observed. For 
many children near the borderline of acceptability, classes for the severely 
retarded may need to offer a period of trial placement and ^agnostic in- 
struction. In some instances only adequate observation under optimum 
conditions w disenable the educator and psychologist to determine the pupils’ 
actual potentials Tor training and eventual adjustment. 

The tendency to accept a functional differentiation between the candidate 
for ordinary special class services and the child who is acceptable only in 
groups for the more severely retarded is illustrated in the terminology used 
in a modification of the California school law. Thfc Code of 1949 estab- 
lished special classes for children who "are incapable of being educated 
profitably and efficiently . through ordinary" classroom instruction” but 
"who may be expected to benefit from special education facilities designed to 
malm them economically useful and socially adjusted.” These are the 
children who are often considered to be educable. A recent amendment 
authorized an extension of these facilities for the training of more severely 
retarded pupils "who may be expected to benefit from special education 
facilities designed to educate and train them to further their individual, 
acceptance, social adjustment, and economic usefulness in their homes 
and within a sheltered environment" The terminology used in the 
California Code parallels, to a great extent the description found in the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Similar differentiations are stated in 
a recent, modification of the Minnesota school laws relating to mentally 
retarded children. The interpretations are obviously left to the school 
psychologists who will examine and diagnose the candidates for special 
class placements. 
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Authorities in the field of special education 7 have estimated that from.2 to 
3 percent of the school population is mentally retarded to the extent that 
special education services are necessary for the pupils* educational welfare. 
The Encyclopedia qf Educational Research indicates that this proportion 
may be as high as 4 or 5 percent . 8 

Since this bulletin assumes that special education- service* for moderately 
retarded pupils are accepted in principle as an obligation of the public 
schools, * the important question at the moment concerns the number of 
severely mentally retarded children for whom additional tr ainin g classes 
may be established. 

Unfortunately the only existing data from which any conclusions may be 
drawn are the distributions of intelligence teat scores compiled upon large 
samplings of the population. Merrill, ** in standardising the Revved 
Stanford-Binet scale, reported than .23 percent of her more than 2,900 
subjects fell in the IQ intervals between 30 and 49. For various reasons 
this percentage cannot be regarded aa representative of the true incidence 
of severe retardation as it is interpreted in this bulletin. It has already 
been pointed out that the use of the IQ alone to determine the degree of 
retardation or potential for learning is unrealistic. It is quite probable 
, that some children with measurable IQ’a above 50 will need to be considered 
for placement in classes for severely retarded children rather than |q the 
regular special classes now in existence. Also, it has been observed that 
there seems to be no information that would indicate how far down the IQ 
scale a retarded child can measure and still possess competence far train- 
abiiity. , Furthermore, it is doubtful if the methods of selection employed 
in obtai n i n g the subjects for the current atudiea of IQ’a for large population 
groups insured an a deq u at e sampling at the extreme lower levels of mental 
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-even degrees of mental deficiency, it is probable that the curve of distribu- 
iion of intelligence may- be rather heavily weighted at the lower intervals, 
ts, compared with normal -curve expectations. 

It seems obvious that the percentage of children who might profit from 
training program^ may be. somewhat higher than the 0.23 of 1 percent 
found by Merrill in the IQ intervals between 30 and 49, but it appears 
equally doubtful that the percentage will ordinarily rise above one-half of 
1 percent, except under unusual circumstances in local communities or 
restricted areas. In view of the inadequacy of available data, this per- 
centage must be considered as nq better than a rough estimate. Adequate 
community surveys, based upon more complete samplings of the population 
and improved diagnostic procedures, would be necessary if statistically 
valid estimates'-w^re to be obtained. Until such data are available, it may 
be necessary to accept this percentage ks a basis for planning services for 
severely retarded, but trainable, children. 

In 1950, children between 5 and 18 years of age constituted approximately 
one-fifth of the total population. Therefore, the incidence of severely 
retarded children of school age who might be served by training facilities 
should not*be more than one per thousand persons in the general population. 
In terms of population statistics, cities of 10,000 might expect to include a 
maximum of 10 severely retarded children, some of whom will necessarily 
be enrolled in private and institutional schools; similarly, a maximum of 100 
severely retarded children might be found in a general population of 100,000. 
It would seem unlikely, therefore, that school districts serving less than 
10,000 total population would find enough severely retarded children to 
justify the provision of special training facilities unless services were 
maintained on a multiple district basis. 
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PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 

On. purpose for miunuining specUl cU«, for modsmief, reUnW 
children is to sfford thomi pupils who cannot profit from the genera] eW 
tional progmn opponunitie. to deuelop ^independence and rotmtiomd 
competence. Ho«r*r U.e purpom* for establishing cWc for the more 
retarded trainable chdd may be somewha, more involved, «dZ 
considerations of economy snd unavmlahdity of institutional school 
Nererlhelees. they may be summarised in the following manner: 

optimum truiuog conditious, msy bo sbl. to atm . limited dsarW rif-dJSuT 

sre irritable), . lmjm oumlm, «D ecUm. s modmme d^m 4 ^ 

dordopmmit sod bocoroe eeonemicelly useful iu dwir oua boot., for tbsss 

f ‘/klT 1,-t *** WlU prOVkfo tnUain * “Peneoow that will enable them to dork* 
to the fullest extent poambie the limited abilitiee which they p- wn — oenlop 

2. LaA of reaponaireaeaa because of aerere conflicts, aodaJ l B m.i„r«, 
physical lnralxementa, or apeech retxnixhon may result fo fo.decuatT^S 
omit, of intellect ual ability and Influence the examiner to reeerW hk - 

Bay reepoml more adequately to repeated testing procedure. a/t* «seW- 

mngaxpmwnoe. hax. been proxided. A few uvj^nZlr becomT^L£!Z 

forth* re^kr <jl** group, for educahi* children. For *uch efadd^th! 

trauu^ da* may hfford opportunities for obaerratfon and forth* .tudy^Lk 

17 ~ 1 ^ 

b^ o/iuWsl «. sed p^rnrn^ ob^rrsuj^ £ 

pmona] aajiifitment in. public-school situation. Only ob^tr^orm^T^Lad 
peo od dimmg which •ttouktin* experienoea are prorided will allow the teacher and 

Srr^-z: .™^rr2 Jr^-JES 

"f" 1 ,0 UwUtutbm J ^ mmu „ ^ 

““ “TS rr^uSLr’* 0 ' “ <i '"'t"*'- * 3 ?w .._ _ 

_ section, bat h ii Important ^ r ^r«v mi* tW tk- € 

»■?- *« » mT^n p^tr^t i 



If the class is to serve the need* of all these children, it must necessarily 
offer a rather wide variety of class room experiences. For those pupils who 
are accepted on a trial basts, it will be important to include activities that 
will provide for maximum stimulation and growth in the development of 
adequate speech, acceptable personal habits, self-control, group adjustments, 
sensory discriminations, and coordination. The final evaluation of the 
pupil in regard to his training potentials may depend upon his improvement 
In these areas of achievement. 

For the pupil who, as an adult, may he expected to adjust to modified or 
sheltered conditions, the training program will need to be channeled into 
more specific learning!. Experiences in group and family living, knowledge 
of the community, recognition of nece ssa ry symbols and signs, the practical 
application of muscular coordinations, the development of recreational' 
interests, am) the acquisition of satisfactory work habits and attitudes will 
be of great importance. 

The possibility that some children may demonstrate unusual improve- 
ment makes it necessary to stimulate readiness and provide for beginning in- 
struction in reeding and number work in a limited number of instances. 
Therefore, while dm classroom program for severely retarded children 
will be built around habit formation am) social training, it must be broad 
enough to meet die needs of the unusual pupil who is capable of improve- 
ment and eventual transfer to a class for edocahle children. ’ 
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The goal* to which training programs must be directed include: 

1. Ad^uair kabtU of b^arwr -T^ pupil .hould t» *bl„ to control h„ 

• r^r*^ , ****** ^ •* ^h. ^ „ ( 

ln * should no( be offamiv. when h. i. o barred by other*. He should be able 
. remove and put op hii dothiog. 

2. ' pupi| mull ^ ^ ^ 

converwflon «d abb to communicate hi. noo<fa and tmerts.1. to other* 

3. I *Kah* a hm',-n t derrJopmenl of coordination. will indnde . 
normal wdk.np gul. the tn-.ntoo.nce of a healthful po.turo, and the .blity 
p«iorm (H)Bjn>on tsaie with hu 7 

0 V 4 - ^ * work Tbs pup,] rou>t W, to ^ ^ ^ 

fyxn| , oooupatto^ helpful to other, and witlm* to perform common tmk, 

wtll be ^ttal if he m t» ach.eY* any degrw of mdepeodenoe and economic u~ 
fulnem. In adduron be mwt derdop .Ulity to m* a rcrr aim pie pro^n thrd^ 
to completion. Pride in the achievement of aim pie teak. ia at — r-r titl to thr 
•dmpmte adjtwtmeot of the aerrmuly retarded child aa » the aariafaettoo growae out 
ot greater achieeemenl enjoyed by more capable childr en 

5. Adju^U *, aoern/ nri^mna.-Tbe nrmlj reurded duW cannot perfon,, 
m an wobte if he it to ach.ere any degree of competence for aodal linn*. Ha nun 
barn to reject the right, and property of other*, become abb to tolerate the W 
havrnr of other puptla, and be w.Um* to p*rti«p.l« m aimpb group aeti vitme. Wbeth- 
er hu participation t. to be limited to the family group ami the immediate neighbor, 
hood or to a larger world in which he arffl be employed in a uacful occupation, hi, 
f-r" h* ,n * A ? utte * nl ~ h* can bam to eu,oy aocial partiapation. 

6. Btlh*fwu>/pewdtr«*m *.~ The M-rcely retarded child wdJ be con 
alantly under the .u^nicm of other, who are rap^e of guidtr, hi* actint^ 

L alike bit more norma] peer* who can accept reapoeaiblitio. for independent 
action, he mil be *uhjeci to much direction, to 4^ 

mrily mint be one of hu most valuable attribute. Therefore, the program moat out 
particular emphacta upon this type of training. ^ 

There may be other goals to be reached in the training program for 
severely retarded children, but the foregoing are basic to the development 
of characteristics needed by thaw children if they are to adjust to family 
and community life. Unless progress toward achievement in each of these 
areas can be observed, it is probable that the pupil should be recommended 
for permanent care and placement in a suitable institutional school. 

APPROACHING THE CLASSROOM SITUATION 

Considerable stress upon "training" as distinct from "education” appears 
m both professional and parent-association literature pertaining to more 

tut, , ^ ' * .at is meant is that the personal ami social 

behavior, speech, and muscular efficiency of the very retarded child may be 
conditioned by experiences that do not involve insight nor the knowledge 
grined from mastery of basic academic skills. Tim training program, pri- 
marily is one involving habit formation. 

In reading some of the current literature, it ia may “to obtain the im- 
plication that being ”trminable” is synonymous with being "uneducahlc." 
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It n lay be quite unreel to interpret eduction without retiring its train- 
■ng Mpecto. Jt is doubtful if a true dichotomy exists, for much of the 
Ruction of normally intelligent children includes training in personal 
habits, social behavior, and even in specific skills. Whether training the 
normal child in certain manipulative skills differs greatly from training the 
«everdy retarded child in the ure of acceptable eating habits rmght be 
<ub/ect to some question. li has also been suggested that the achieve, 
meats of severely retarded children might be described best m , rrTn , of 

condiUonfng. From a practical point of view the choice of terminology 
seems relatively unimportant. * 

It ri essential to recognise that much of the personal and social progress 
made by severely retarded boys and girls must be on a habit-formatum 
bau*. Furthermore, good babtta of work and socud participation mil be 
formed most effectively under conditions in which the pupils fed a bond 
of friendship and trust between themselves and their teacher and in which 
they are inspired to imitate the teacher. In this respect they will differ to 
no great extent from children of average intelligence. 

ORGANIZING CLASSROOM EXFT.R1F_NC.ES 

The first problem that will be faced most frequently by the teacher of 
•everdy mentally retarded children will concern the pupil's attitude toward 
himself.' Because of overprotection, rejection, or lack of experience in 
group, situations, the child will often come to school as an unhappy or 
asocial individual. He may be lacking in sdf-esteem aid confidence, com- 
pletdy egocentric in his attitude*, or extremely fearful. The primary 
objective of all classroom experiences during the initial period of schooling 
may necessarily be to build up the pupil's sense of security by developing 
feelings of acceptance, first toward himsdf aid then toward others. Unless 
there can be developed self-esteem and personal confidence, the pupil', 
program may be both limited and warped* 

Much of the learning of the severely retarded pupil will grow out of play 
experience*, and while these activities are usually considered of dost 
importance for their social implications, they will contribute also to the 
pupu s individual adjustment. Learning the rule* of the game is especially 
important to the severely retarded child, and since he will Hve in a world in 
which be will be subject to considerable authority, learning to follow or 
obey directions in the initial stage* of school experience may be more 
for him than democratic participation. Nevertheless, willingness 
to respect «uthoriry should not be brought into conflict with independence 
n actR -n, aad in those activities in which bd is competent to perform Jb- 
<Jepc*«,eatiy, the severely retarded child bum learn to enjoy the exercise 
of hi, own judgment and initiative. Wingertssahn, in an addre* before 
the Am erican Association on Mental Deficiency to 1951, explained that the 
severely retarded pupil develops gradually increasing interests to tasks 
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that he cat. complete successfully, first in attending to hi* own peiwonal# 
ne<xl, and later in serving others. She mentioned such specific aenvit.,/ 
f “ ,g the ^xiiory, wa * h »* for lunch, rating, seeing, acting as ho„ 

or h«p s . a-wmlding lunchroom trays. |„ these and „m,l.r simple 

. I he aeierely retard,.! child can be taught lo eacrc.se condition, . I 
lu.pnent and accept personal responsibility,, Thttiugh succeMful 

achieirment he may gam considerable self-respect .„d confidence „i h, 
own aluhty to perform. 

The resourceful teacher may also U successful in develop, ng in he' 
pup) s at a very simple level a certain degree of ability to plan their da.K 
schedules and to e*„rc,sc choice's of learn, ng experiences Such activities 
ma> be restricted in comparison with tig* plamfing of h's* severely retarded 

pupds but is probable that this aspecTof the daily program should not J 
entirely neglected. , ^ 

The second general type of learning that will be essential to the life 
adjustment of. severely mentally retard*! boys and gtris concerns their 
fwr uijcat.on with other individuals and in group situations. Many children 
■ * ho become member, of classes for the severely retarded will have had few 

pnor contacts with other ch.ldren or adults outside of the family constella- 
ion. Because of their unusual developmental immaturity, some of those 
who have had social experience* will be function, ng a, an extremely ln 
adequate level of interpersonal and group behavior. And yet, ,n spite of 
these handicapping conditions, much of the’ severely retarded child’s 
prognosis for successful life adjustment will depend upon his ability to 
acquire skills, n sat.sfaclory h.w ,al relationships and to conform to approve,! 
MH.al behavior. Much of the emphasis of his school training program 
must, therefore, revolve about socializing activities. Among the objectives 
>n the social training of the severely retarded pupil will be: 

I' 7? f01 u' 1* U ,nd Pr0pCr1r ° f ° ,hrr of -he group 

AU to work and pl.> w„h other rh.ldren m s.mple gn.up ? 

^ i ingn«M and sbiJ.iy to »h.re privilege, and rmponwbtl.ue, 

v> illingneu and ability io accept the role of a "followik" 

These characteristics will develop as the result of experiences in well- 
planned group pfcijects, play and recreational activities, and the sharing of 
tlassroom materials and responsibilities. Most children will need to^ 

participate, first, in small group situations and later, if possible, in activities 
involving larger groups of children. 

If .he severely men, ally retarded eh, Id is achieve an, satisfactory de*ree 
ofaocial competence, he must necea.ar.ly develop theabtl.ty communicate 
an understandable manner. A largcnumber of the pupil, who will be 
assigned to training classes will be defective in speech, as well a. intellectual 
development. Mating speech more understandable and increasing ,hc 

Z^7h^en. PUP COn “ ,, ““ ,0,P0rl “' “P"" ° f , “ chi "« 
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Vocabulary may be improved through the u»e of picture*. 

The services of a speech corrrcUomst should he made available to children 
who have involved problem, of inadequate s f >cech and who mjuire clinical 
service.. Gena <> considers that speech specialists can contribute in a two- 
fold manner to the welfare of mentally deficient children, first, by contribut- 
ing remedial measures that can improve the speech efficiency of pupils, and. 
second, in improving the developmental status of children who have been 
incorrectly diagnosed. It is important to recognize, however, that .speech- 
correction services for the severely mentally retarded pupil must lw pro- 
vided by a specialist who is adequately trained in the understanding of 
mentally retarded pupils. 

The classroom teacher will set the stage for many opportunities for speech 
improvement, although the advice and counsel of the specialist in speech 
frequently should determine her procedures with individual pupils. The 
use of conversation in group situations, of dramatization, and the assign- 
ment of duties such as greeting and introducing visitors, answering the 
telephone, and delivering oral message* may be employed along with many 
other activities. 

Many severely mentally retarded children are handicapped in-the efficient 
use of the extremities as well as in posture. Defects in physical develop- 
ment are not uncommon. Their gait may be shuffling or awkward, posture 
may be slouching; movements may be arhythmic; finger dexterity and eye- 
hand coordin ations may be inferior. Nevertheless, insofar as muscular 
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development is concerned, many severely retarded children seem to bo 
capable of improvement with suitable trainirfg, and the activities of th< 
dass should be planned to provide the necessary training. Exercise, to 
improve large-muscle coordinations should precede those designed to train 
eye and hand coordinations. In v the beginning, activities such as walking 
up and down steps, bouncing a ball, stepping between spaced blocks, skipping 
and other exercises employing large-muscle coordinations are important 
Rhythmic activities, including the use of rhythmic instruments, involve 
coordinated body movements and should play an important role in the 
classroom program. The ability to walk without attracting undue attention 
or impeding the progress of others may be a very important achievement 
tor many ^everely mentally retarded children. 

For the development of the more involved and exacting hand-eye co- 
ordinations and the improvement of finger dexterity, using peg boards, 
stringing beads, assembling picture puzzles, tracing lacing and buttoning, 
modeling with cjay, and coloring pictures will prove valuable. Older 
children inay be able to work with a simple loom and to engage in other 
constructive activities which a resourceful teacher may provide. 

In developing the school program for the severely retarded child, con- 
siderable emphasis also Hill need to be placed upon sense-training exper- 
iences. Learning to identify colors, objects, and shapes, matching pictures 
and symbols, and listening to sounds should be important aspects of the 
program, especially in the early months and years of the training period. 

The school program for the trainable retarded child is not only concerned 
with the development of attitude speech habits, and muscular efficiency 
it is also concerned with the development of skills fundamental to health 
safety and community participation. Some of these learnings may neces- 
sanly be^very simple and learned at a habit-forming level. The schedule of 
the Salem, Mass., sub-special classes which is given in detail on page 44 in- 
C ud“ a health education period in which pupils learn the care of teeth, 
clothing, and habits of cleanliness, while in the Detroit pre-special A program 
outlined on page 46, opportunities are provided for -health inspection, care, 
of clothing, and preparation for the serving of the mid-day milk. During 
their music penod the Salem classes present records on both health and 
safety. Knowledge of the community often is obtained through field trips 
, k th * Ele,roit Pre-special A groups interpretation of community hap’ 
lugs takes place during the "conference” period. In all well-planned 
programs for fetarded children many opportunities are given for the devel- 
opment of good housekeeping habits. These may be' through the nlain-3 
tenance of a play house or through delegating responsibility for the care of 
the room. Neatness, cleanliness, and orderliness may develop concomi- 
tantly from almost any type of classroom activity. 

Th J C J P,a ? e i ! )f 8 °; Cal,ed " academic learnings” in the class for severely " 
retarded children ^as been a subjecl of considerable controversy. The 
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,19wer ma y depend upon the interpretation of what constitutes academic 
j armng. The severely retarded child may be able to understand and use 
' 1>rl9,derab,e quantitative language. Certain number symbols and common 
' *P re98,OD8 of size and proportion may be well within the range of his 
I aiming; the use of money in smaller denominations may often be under- 
wood. Whether or not knowing that a nickel wjll buy a candy bar and a 
dime a bottle of chocolate milk represente an academic learning is in itself 
an academic question. Likewise, while useful reading may be bcf ond the 
achievement of severely mentally retarded children, the recognition of 
Mime words and signs may be possible— and very important. Recognizing 
.he sign that says STOP, for instance, may be successfully achieved, but 
whether or not this constitutes "reading’! is an unimportant consideration. 

an * * he ex P er '^* ces °f children in training classes will not be too 
different from the reading and number readiness experiences of children 'in 
kindergartens and first grades for normal children. Nevertheless, par- 
licipation in these experiences cannot imply that a child will develop 
ability to read, for it is quite unrealistic to assume that useful reading abilities 
can be developed by the severely retarded pupil. However, the teacher 
of the training class may necessarily venture into beginning reading work 
in order to explore the learning possibilities of her more advanced pupils 
Uuidren who progress sufficiently to be successful in reading should 
probably be moved to a group of educable mentally retarded pupils as soon 
as their social adjustment warrants the transfer. 

For the guidance of those who wish to establish services for severely re- 
larded children, the daily programs of two types of classes are outlined in the 
Appendix on pages 44-49. . The first of these has been furnished by cour- 
,e ® y ,°^ SaJem ’ Mass > School Department and represents a program 
schedule for a group composed entirely of severely retarded children, known 
as the . eguin Therapy Gass. The second schedule is one that is followed 
by two teachers of the Detroit, Mich., pre-special A classes. Since the 
Detroit pre-special classes include some "educable” pupils, it will be ob- 
served that the pre-special A program includes more emphasis upon the 

so-called academic subjects. This would be a necessary departure in a 
mixed group. 

EVALUATING PROGRESS 

One objective of all education is to provide pypils with maximum oppor- 
(unities or growth and development. Therefore, the measurement and 
/evaluation of pupil progress is as important a function of school personnel 
da 18 th « Provision of learning opportunities. When the school accepts the 
responsibility for providing training facilities for severely retarded children, 
it must also assume the responsibility of frequent appraisals of their progress 
and development. This responsibility may lye greater as it applies to handi- 
capped children than it is in the case of normal pupils. 
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The evaluation of pupil growth has especially important implications tor 
severely retarded pupils who are accepted on a trial basis and for those who 
are improvable to the extent that they may become candidates for transfers 
into educable groups. Because a few childrtgi with undetermined diagnosir 
may be expected to be found in most classes for trainable pupils, it is essential 
that evaluations should be frequent as well as professionally sound. For the 
greater number of children who will continue indefinitely in the classes for ' 
trainable children, frequent assessments of pupil progress are important 
•inasmuch as these evaluations wip become guides for the adaptation of the 
daily program to meet the pupils’ individual needs. ' 

While most teachers of severely retarded children will probably keep in- 
1 formal anecdotal records op a continuing basis in addition to objective data 
for each of their pupils, a more fofmal evaluation of developmental progress 
should be made at least four times each school year. This report should 
include a summarization of the informal day-to-day observations and should 
be interpreted ji terms of growth in individual and social adjustment, 
speech fluency, and muscular efficiency. The evaluation should be diiJ 
cussed with the parents, preferably in individual conferences, for parents 
are entitled to know about their children’s progress in school— and the 
teacher, in turn, cannot evaluate the pupil’s progress adequately unless she 
is acquainted with the extent to which his school achievements carry over 
into the home and community enviro nm ent 

Some school systems may wish to devise a form for the teacher’s evalua- 
tion of pupil progress. The Detroit pre-special A teachers use a form upon 
Which progress in physical coordination, writing, number, and reading 
readiness is recorded. In addition, a rating scale is provided for the evalua- 
tion of sociability, participation in class activities, consideration for others, 
tenacity of purpose, trustworthiness, and reaction to authority. 11 

The evaluation of pupil growth must be supplemented by objective 
measurements at certain intervals. For those whose diagnosis is uncertain 
or who are making unusually poor or rapid progress, the services of a psy. 
chologist should be available at any time. Certainly pupils admitted on a 
trial basis should be reexamined by the end of their first year of attendance. 

For the pupil whose evaluation of school progress bears out the original 
diagnosis of trainability, objective measurements may occur less frequently. 

It is the policy in some school systems to retest educable mentally retarded 
special-class pupils at 2- or 3-year intervals. There seems to be little 
reason to set up a different policy for severely retarded children who are 
adjusting well to the training class. 

Insofar as objective measurements ajre concerned, there are a number of 
available instruments for determining intellectual capacity and aocial 
maturity. It is important only to recognize that both types of tests must be 
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well-standardized instruments that are individually administered by a 
l ompetent examiner. The observations of the examiner*in relation to the 
l>erformance of the pupil should have as many important implications in the 
total evaluation of progress as the comparison of test achievements. De- 
i isions as to the continued enrollment of pupils in the training class or in 
regard to readiness for the educable group must necessarily be made upon 
the composite judgment of the teacher and psychologist. But it mu9t be 
reemphasized that no decision can be valid unless all aspects of the pupil’s 
fierformance — in the classroom, at home, in the community, and on test 
items — are- taken into account. 


II Become* Clear inai tne ettityde of me child s family and of the community 
to hi* disability are of extreme importance in hi* adjustment.' Both the child and 
his family react in large measure according to community expectation^. The 
child, his family, and the community need reorientation and education simultan- 
eously. Thu*, services directed toward establishing healthy parental and com- 
munity attitudes and toward the social and emotional adjustment of the disabled 
individual deserve serious consideration. . . . 

A noted authority on special education remarked in a- recent address that 
what ia desirable in special education is parent participation as well as parent 
education. Frequently, parents have much to contribute to the under- 
standing of the mentally retarded pupil’s problems. The task of educating 
and training the severely retarded child must be stored by the teacher and 
the parent. Laycock and Stevenson 18 have pointed out that one step in 
parent-teacher cooperation is for the teacher to recognize that he does not 
know all the answers but that he is "searching, together with the parent” 
for the right answer. In dealing with the severely mentally retarded child, 
the teacher will need to approach parents with great humility, for many of 
them can give valuable information relative to the fears, the humiliations, 
and frustration that have contributed to the pupil’s lack of developmental 
progress. 

Nevertheless, it would be inadvisable to assume that the t«*Cf!eri or other 
professional personnel has no responsibility for counseling parents of 
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to their own feelings about their retailed children. In some instances 
parenu may refuse to recognize the existence of the problem. Statemems 
found in the Fact Finding Report of the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference support this position. 14 f 

An incapacitated or chronically aide child haa a deep effect on any parent, 0 f.,„ 
imposing a strain on the parent-child relationship. Acceptance of the disability on a 
reahsl.c basis both the parent, and the child can be. and often is, achieved. TV„ 
the relationship between the parent* and the disabled child can be entirely healthy. 

Unfortunate!] parents do not always respond rationally to the painful fact of having 
a chronically siclor markedly limited child. Frequently they feel personally injured 
and attacked byNate. or as though having a defective child revealed a shameful 
weakness in themsdWea; in either case they are inclined to reject the child. Other 
parent, seek to avoid\he facts; they go from one phy.ici.n to another, and from there 

to quacks, in March of support in their evasion, succeeding only in postponing 
proper treatment. ^ R 

There is hardly a mother who does not rest'd with deep feeling, of guilt to a 
s congenital defect. . . . Some can hardly disguise their resentment, and 
act it out m punishing attitude*. . . . Others, in their attempt to cope with these 
tendency, lean over backwards, sacrificing their lives completely ... to the detriment 
of both the patient and other members of the family. 

Studies show that parents with such attitudes toward their physically or mentally 
limited chddren are either poorly informed about disease and the needs of children • 
orjthat they are emotionally unstable mid immature, and stand sorely in need of 

The importance of dealing wilh the problems of parents of mentally te. 
larded children is also well mated by Dr. S. L. Sheimo of the Uni.emity of 
tialiiorma Medical School who recently wrote. 17 * 

It seems important ... not to underestimate the intense repressed forces which 
become mobilised in parents who hsve mentally defective .nd/or handicapped 
children. At such times, to center one’s attention on the defective, child rather 

than toward the parental conflict might be attempting to deal with the least relevant 
factor in th© total ailuation. “ 1 

The teacher of severely mentally retarded children probably can achieve , 
the best results in working with parent* who are harrowed by doubts of their - 
childrens abilities and of their own competence by demonstrating to them 
that their. children are capable of progress and adjustment. Perhaps the 
most effective results will be achieved by allowing parents to participate in 
planning activities for the class and to observe the group in action at frequent 
intervals Naturally the chUd’s progress in school should be reflected in 
improved behavmr end participation in the home. However, parents who 
have lived close to the problem and who have become emotionally in- 
voked in it sometimes may not be aware of the slow changes that take place 
unless the te acher can help them recognize the evidences of growth andf 
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levelopment. It is important, therefore, that parent participation should 
^supplemented with.interpretive conferences— and the teacher will need to 
bring into the discussion the evaluative materials that have been accumulated 
on the pupil's growth and development. 

But what about the child who is not making satisfactory progress? The 
teacher of the severely mentally retarded child is in a situation unlike that 
of teachers of normal children in interpreting to parents lack of progress and 
its implications. The child obfiDlrnal intelligence who fails to make progress 
in mathematics is still an individual who can make a satisfactory life ad- 
justment by capitalizing on other abilities, but a severely retarded child 
who indicates lack of training potential may necessarily be directed toward 
institutional placement. 

One of the complaints voiced by many parents of retarded children is that 
i hey Ijave found it difficult to obtain honest interpretations from "experts” 
in the field of mental deficiency. The teacher, first of all then, must be 
both frank and kind in her evaluation and interpretation. She must have 
the assistance of specialists and professional people' who can aid iif the 
total evaluation of the child. These may be school psychologists, visiting 
teachers or school social workers, physicians, or members of the professional 
staffs of community clinics. Whether the teacher, if she is sufficiently 
oriented, a physician, or a psychologist is given the responsibility for making 
the interpretation of insufficient progress to the parents is immaterial. The 
interpretation must be made, but it must be made in absolute honesty and 
frankness, with due regard and respect for the intelligence and feelings of 
the parents. Furthermore, an interpretation of insufficient potential for 
trainability should always have a positive aspect. The parents should 
understand what they can do about the problem, what resources there are 
for continued care of the child, and where they can turn for further as- 
sistance. . v - 

In some programs already existing for severely mentally retarded children, 
parents play a prominent role. At the Margaret Allis Community tenter 
project in Milwaukee, Wis., one room is sdt-a$ide for mothers of the pupils 
who meet for daily conferences with professional consultants and to make 
articles for furnishing the classroom. Daily attendance of parents is 
scarcely to be expected, however, in many school, programs. Some parent- 
operated groups have employed mothers of pupils as classroom assistants, 
but the desirability of this plan may be questioned, for it is doubtful if a 
parent can observe the necessary objectivity in dealing with his own and 
similarly handicapped children in a classroom situation. 

, Mosl public-school programs for the severely mentally retarded stress the 
need and provide for parent participation and guidance. In some instances 
parents have been invited to participate in professional meetings. At a 
recent meeting of the Massachusetts Special Class Teachers Association a 
delegation of mothers took an active part in the proceedings and activities 
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of the professional workers. Many programs for trainable children provide 
for monthly meetings of parents, with more frequent individual conferences 
In these meetings and conferences the teachers and other school personnel 
act as leaders and consultants. In describing the Houston, Tex., classes, 
the director of special education stresses the need for active parent par 
ticipation. Through frequent conferences with the teacher and class 
visitation, the functions of the class are constantly being interpreted to the 
parent, so that he is led to see why training to secure persona] and social 
adjustment is more important than learning by rote a few words from a 
book. The parents of pre-special class pupils in Detroit participate in a 
"parents’ guidance program." . Parents are assisted in makin g plana that 
are directed toward the welfare of their mentally retarded children os well 
as to the well-being of the entire family. They are also given oppor- 
tunities to meet and exchange ideas with the fathers and mothers of other 
children in the same room with their child. It has been found that when 
parents recognise that other children have similar problems they learn to 
accept their own child’s limitations as less unusual and peculiar. During 
both the group and individual conferences the teacher may share her 
knowledge of the pupils’ activities and experiences so that parents may 
enjoy simil a r participation with their children in the home. 

It is important then for teachers and school administrators to recognize 
that parents of severely retarded children need guidance and counseling. It 
is equally important for the teacher to be aware that parent education may 
usually be most satisfactory if she and parent can share their mutual ex- 
periences with retarded children. It seems obvious that the teache r cannot 
and must not approach ho- responsibilities to the parent as an expert who 
is in the position of pronouncing what is best for mentally retarded boys mid 
girls, but rather she should follow die advice of Laycock a«d Stevenson 
who suggested that the teacher should search together with parents for the 
right answers. Through her friendly attitude, • display of frankness and 
honesty, her ability to interpret to parents the capabilities or lack of «rpt - 
bilities of their awn children, and her willingness to accept their participation 
and planning, the teacher may become a valuable counselor to the parents 
of her mentally retarded pupils. 




, Mai} Probleas Will 
Neri To Be Considered 

rHE DIAGNOSIS AND ASSIGNMENT OF PUPILS 

One of the basic requirements for the, operation of a good special educa- 
tion program is the availability and effective use of adequate, diagnostic 
services. Unless such services are provided, the maintenance of acceptable 
standards for special class membership is impossible. Too frequently 
Hell-conceived special education services have broken down and been 
discarded because the special classes have become the recipients of children 
, who were personally undesirable to their teachers rather than pupils with 
specific needs and fpr whom the special services were designed. Wake, 18 
in discussing the education of slow-learning children describes several 
cntena for the maintenance of acceptable special classes. He points 
out that: ". . . special classes are for children of low mentality, and 

therefore children with other difficult should not be enrolled in them,” 
and ", . . the selection of children . . . should be made by the school 
personnel with the help and guidance of qualified psychologists, psythi- 
strata, and peychometrists.” He also cautions that "there seems to be 
* ' ch * nc * *•» Ae extremely mentally retarded pupil would have any 
greater opportunity for learning in a special class than in a regular classroom 
unless the selection of these pupils is restricted to this one basis. Through 
e neglect of this principle special classes have been formed in some schools 
that have been composed of children with all types of difficulties. In such 
a situation the morale deteriorates, and it is virtually impossible to main- 
tain a good learning situation for the pupils.” If these observations are 
tenable in relation to classes for educable retarded children, they will b* 

much more important when applied to classes for more severely retarded 

pupils. " • 

The evaluation of the severely retarded child’s potentials will differ 
only slightly frpm the similar procedure dor determining assignments to 
classes for educable retarded pupils. The difference may be chiefly in the 
increased necessity for accuracy in collecting information and in the types 
of t«ts employed in the psychometric examination. The types of data 
which should be considered include: 
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1. PtyckomHnc meaturemmU and mKiluaHon*.—\ n determining dther uligibU., 
for placement in group# for the severely retarded or differentiating between tb, 
trainable and educable child, extreme care muat be exercised to obtain a true erali. 
ation of the pupil’* potential. The standard test of mental maturity should !»• 
supplemented by measurement* of non verbal performance and social competence 
The psychologist must have considerable experience in the examination of ir». 
mature Mibjccte, 

2. Physiological finding*. A report of a recent examination by a pbyticia-i 
indicating organic deficiencies, if any. and a hiatory of physical disabilities and other 
pertinent factors are essential. In some instance* the observations of specialist, 
relative to auditory or visual acuity, brain damage, or psychiatric factors may !*> 
extremely important. 

3. Developmental history .- In this aspect of collecting the ne^eaary Inform*, 
tion, the parent must play an important role. '• Information must include: the 
age* at which developmental deficiencies were first observed, the progress of the 
child in the acquisition of certain skills and habits, and the development of social 
behavior. 

•4. Family /actor*. Parents and social workers who are cognisant of the family 
situation will be most helpful in determining whether or not home care and public- 
school placement will be beneficial to the progress of the child— and practical frpm 
the standpoint of family relational! ips. In many instance* this type of informatioe 
will represent the most important criterion for the determination of placement 
^ hither the parents are educable in term* of competent care for the severely re- 
tarded child and whether the presence of the child will constitute haxard* to family 
living can be determined only when adequate information ia obtained relative to the 
personalities of the parents and the relationships within the home. 

5. Observation of social behavior.— The observation* of the examining paycbol- 
ogist are important in the evaluation of social development. However, many candi- 
dates for placement may have been enrolled in nursery school groups, puhlio-aobooJ 
kindergartens, or primary grade*, church school, or; recreational activitie*. As 
public-school services are developed, many children also may come from parent- 
operated classes. It will be important to obtain the observations of leaders and 
teachers of these program* who have had opportunities to observe the social be- 
havior of th* child under consideration. 

It will become necessary for a school official to assume the responsibility 
for collecting and organizing the required information, arranging for 
evaluating conferences, and submitting recommendations for placement or 
exclusion to the superintendent or board of education. In smaller com- 
munities this, may necessarily be the teacher of the special class Who has 
part-time administrative duties; in larger school districts it will probably 
be the director of special education or psychological services. 

While assignments to the proper type of class for retarded pupils are 
obviously essential to the ipamtenance of a good special education progr am , 
the necessity of being professionally ethical regarding the diagnosis and 
placement of pupils who are at the extreme lower range of trainability b 
equally important. Educators and payehologiats have no more right to 
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parents with false hopes for their children’s eventual life adjust- 
ment than has the physician to temporise regarding hazardous health 
conditions. Parents have a right to know to what extent their children 
are trainable, to be told in a kind manner why John cannot be accepted in 
a trainable group, or why Mary is to be enrolled for a limited period for 
observation of her growth and development They also have the right to 
consult with a responsible and competent person relative to the desir- 
ability of enrolling their trainable children in day school programs, for not 
all trainable children should go to a day school and remain in their own 
homes. Prohlems of physical stigmata that cannot be resolved in the local 
community, of social inadequacy, and of total family adjustment must be 
weighed 14 against the benefits of the training program before it is decided 
thst even the trainable child should be enrolled as a day school pupil. 

It seems obvious thst decisions affecting the live* of children and their 
families must necessarily be made by qualified personnel as well as on the 
basis of adequate information. Wake’s comments * imply a team approach 
to decisions refeting to special class assignments. The actual acceptance 
or rejection of special class candidates must be a function of the school 
administrator, although in some States the board of education alone the 
authority to exclude pupils. Nevertheless, the recommendation for assign- 
ment to a special class of any type or of dismissal due to ineligibility for 
special class placement should be made on the basis of data suppliedTiy a 
number of persons who have had opportunities to observe the performance 
and behavior of the pupil. v 

r- composition of the evaluating team will vary according to the prob- • 
lema presented by die individual child and the resources of the community. 

If the child has been placed in school prior to his referral for special i*l»w 
placement, his teacher must play an important role in the evaluating con- 
ference. Hie examining psychologist, the school and family physicians, and 
social workers who have knowledge of the chijd and his family, including 
the visiting teacher or school social' worker — -all of these professional 
worker* may be contributing members of the evaluating team. But it is 
important that each member of the evaluating group should possess pro- 
fessional competencies and be oriented to the educational facilities in 
existence or which may be developed. Since it is extremely hazardous to 
attempt any special education program without adequate professional 
specialists, it is essential to provide competent diagnostic personnel for a 
program of special services for the more severely retarded pupils. 

Hie members of the conference on severely mentally retarded children 
w&di met at the Office •of Education in June 1951 recognised several 
criteria for the non-acceptance of pupils in classes for severely retarded 
children. They agreed- that the foUowing^chfldren should not be accepted: 
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TH* SEVERELY RETARDED CHILD 

1. A child whoM problem. will be aeewmiated by group atimulation. or who* 
beKanor u drinraenu] to the group. 

, 2 . * Ch ‘ 1 : 1 Whc ‘* c of menUl - P h T«o«l, or emotion .1 rn.iur.don, or whose 
phyvcl condition would not warr.nl placement in . publicsachool dm 

3. A child wbo, *fter a rea.on.Ue trial in . d... for aeverely h.nd, capped pnpfl^ 

o^tTu .t H““ ot to nor ^ ^ ^ 

* if Wh K’ UP ° D * deqil * U ’ dugnow^ ha, been found to be 

mentally ill (psychotic or psychotic). Conaider.hlc caution m.y need to be 

eierciaed in .pplymg tbt. criterion. It mart be recogmxel th.t intellectual be- 

^ “ DOt, ° n ‘ J C ° nl,i01 Ue «du«on of mentally 

U1 children need, to be preceded by a ireful equation by educational, paycholoecaL 
and psychiatric personnel* ^ 

s. A child who cannot comply with the chronological age atandarda required 
for .chool entrance catahluhed by the State. (While cqriy traimng program. may 
•~ni deurable for many mentally retarded children, aome Sute l.wa ruaic no 
modification in legal ngca for school acceptance of handicapped children.) 

ThotM* trainable children who are not accepted for placement and the 
children who, after diagnosis, are considered to be ineligible for training 
services will continue to present problems for interpretation to parentt 
In some States legal provisions make mandatory the formal exclusion of 
pupils ineligible for public-school educational services. In all such in- 
stances the schools must acypt a difficult yet necessary parent-counseling 


RELATING SERVICES FOR THE SEVERELY RETARDED TO THF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION AND GENERAL SCHWL PR^R^ 

Public-school classes for severely retarded children probably may be deve- 
oped b«t as an extension of existing facilities for the education of educahle 
retarded pupils rather than as a new ami independent program. The 
possibility of certain popila moving from one group to the other— both 
up an own— makes a dual but integrated program almost essential. Then 
too, unless both types of special educational services am in existence, the 
cass for trainable children may be required to accept educahle pupils who 
present extreme problems of adjustment in the regular grades. Widening 

the range of abdity within the group make,, it difficult for a teacher 7o 
provide for individual needs. 

, ^ ® ther "*»ons f or the development of the program 

for the severely retarded a* an extension of existing services. It is rardy 
•dvmable to venture precipitously into a program designed to deal with 
extrane deviates unless experience in deding with lere severe differences 
^ been acquired. Much of the program for the severely retarded pupil 
wdl resemble the program for educahle children. Activities that encourage 
the formation of good speech habits, social living, rhythms, and mureuUr 
^ordinations wiD necessarily be borrowed from rimiiar programs for younger 
educahle retarded children. In larger school systems where special 
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triitrd by the New York Gty, Houston, Tex.. Berwyn, III., and Gncinnati 
Ohio, projecis, enroll, only severely retarded children according to stand 
ards set up locally. The second type of program, an example of which b 
the Detroit pre-spyial class, enrolls children on a mental age basis and 
includes pupils whose degrees of retaliation, as expressed in term* oi 
mental examination results, are both above and below an IQ of 50. Both 
types of organization have been successful. However, as it has already 
been observed, the second type undoubtedly increases the problem of the 
teacher in developing suitahle learning expenenors, for some of the more 
capable pupils will eventually become ready for reading and number in 
struct i on. In Detroit’s plan some centers have provided for differences 
in development by having the more capahle pupils attend in the momiJig 
and the more immature and beginning pupils in the afternoon. 

It is possible that the second procedure may offer advantages for an 
initial modification of existing facilities for mentally retarded children 
Nevertheless, legislative action in at least four States (California. Minnesota. 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin) seems to require an aJI-out program involving 
a complete division of pupils on the basis of trainability and educabdity. 

Sit* of close **.— The number of children enrolled in presently maintained 
classes for severely retarded children varies from approximately 6 to 18 
No statistical study ha- hern made of present facilities, nor has there been 
experimentation that would lead to conclusions relative to optimum class 
sites. Since standards for classes for educate retarded children seem to 
indicate that maximum enrollments of from 15 to 20 pupils are desirable, 
it might be conjectured that the per teacher load of more severely retarded 
children should lie somewhat lighter. However, the severely retarded 
group should be large enough to provide for suitable social experiences and 
avoidance of the pupils’ dependence upon the teacher. It is probable 
that the maximum number of pupils which should be assigned to a class is 
from 10 to 15, depending upon the range of chronological and mental ages 

of the pupils to be served and their social adaptability and contributory 
problems. J 

Housing. Many of the parent -sponsored classes are now housed in 
temporary quarters rented from churches or other organizations, or in 
rooms acquired from community houses. Most of the rooms occupied 
were not originally planned for school activities, and adequacy of space and 
facilities is usually incidental to the fact that the program is ongoing and 
•ervmg a need. Public-school classes may be found in both adequate and 
inadequate classrooms, in schools that have been /abandoned for other 
purposes, or in rented quarters similar to those used by parent association 
classes. In dries in which programs for the severely retarded have existed 
lor any length of time, the housing facilities seem to be comparable to 
those used for general school purposes. 
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Adequate housing for severely retarded children prints several obvious 
needs. The first of these concerns safety factors. Classes for the severely 
retarded will enroll not only extremely mentally and socially immature 
pupils, but also many who are characterised by slowness of gait and a few 
who are afflicted with orthopedic handicaps. In view of these factors 
classes should he housed in buildings of fireproof constructions and in 
rooms readily accessible to building exits, j^erhaps on the first floor. The 
necessity of traveling long or involved distances to the nearest exit or of 
negotiating stairways should be avoided. 

The second important consideration should probably be access to toilet 
facilities, perhaps with the toilet adjoining the room. In am case, the 
classroom should be close to and on the sa mr floor level as the general 
toilets for the school. A lavatory hasm should be installed within the 
classroom. The formation of habits of^cleanl mews w of extreme import- 
ance in the training program for the severely retarded child. 

The classroom will also need to la* well ventilated according to modern 
standards. Many severely retarded children, especially those with Mon- 
goloid characteristics, seem to be particularly susceptible to respiratory 
infections ** ami should be guarded against conditions that would be hazard- 
ous to thejr health. 

While the sue of the classes will be smaller in comparison with even the 
traditional classes for rducable retarded pupils, the space required for an 
effective and adequate program is comparable to or even larger than that 
required for a normal classroom. Km p has is upon large muscle activities, 
such as games, play experiences, and social living experiences, and the 
desirability of setting aside certain areas within the room for craft work, 
finger painting, and the like, will demand spaciousness of accommodations. 
Restricted space can only result in a restricted program. 

Where the class should be housed may also need to be considered. 
Existing programs have been successful in regular elementary schools in 
New York, Houston, and Detroit, although, as explained, the Detroit clashes 
are not essentially or entirely for severely retarded children. Other 
public school-maintained groups are housed in quarters outside of the 
schools (Rerw r yn, 111.) or in school buildings restricted to special use (Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio). Usually the moat desirable and usable space is found in 
buildings built for public-school programs. On the other hand, there 
seems to be some tendency among educators to question the desirability 
of locating classes for severely retarded children in regular eleijientary 
schools, especially if the physical stigmata of the pupils wrouJd stamp them 
as being deviates. This question must be solved locally. 

The attitude of the parents in the neighborhood school, the willingness 
of the school administration — and staff — to guard against odious comparisons 
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and situations that might cause tensions, and the availability of adequate 
space will necessarily enter into decisions relative to housing policies. The 
fact that existing programs have been successfully operated in rented quarters 
outside °f school buildings might indicate that classes for severely retarded 
children need not wait full acceptance by local elementary school patrons 
or staffs or the availability of classrooms within the regular school buildings. 

One suggestion has been made, that classes for the severely retarded might 
be housed in community houses or recreation centers. This suggestion 
combines the maintenance of the training class by public-school pemonnel 
during the morning hours and the participation of the community center 
in a recreational program during the afternoon period. Such a plan has 
the added advantage of providing for a combined school and community 
agency attack upon the problem. 7 

The Delroi. Public Schools have loceted one dey-cere „ unt cent*, 
in « Khool attended b, older educable retarded girls. The* girls participate 
in the nureepr school program under the guidance of the teacher in charge 
ft has also been suggested that some such plan might be considered in 
establishing classes for severely retarded children. Since there is so little 
experience to draw upon, any arrangements made must necessarily be 
exploratory. However, considerations such as readiness of the community 
attitudes of teachers, availability of space, and the typfcofwogram that is 
desirable must all enter into decisions regarding housufc <ff classes for 
aeverely retarded children. TP 

J*™ of instruction. Many of the existin^lnsses tof Merely retarded ' ~ 
chddren operate on half-day schedules, although 4 number of cities provi^' ’ " 




modified all-day programs, somewhat shorter than those for normal children. 
Whete the classes involve both morning and afternoon sessions, the lunch 
hour is often considered a part of the school day. Both New York Gty 
and Cincinnati have modified all-day schedules, and the pupils eat their 
noon lunches in a group as one important aspect of training for social 
living. In Cincinnati a rest perfbd of 1 hour follows the noon lunch, and 
the pupils come to school at 9:30 and are dismissed at 2:30. While training 
in acceptable eating habits is an important aspect of the curriculum, oppor- 
• tunities for this type of experience are not entirely limited to the noon 
lunch. Other classes that meet on half-day schedules serve ™;ilr orange 
juice, or a light lunch during the morning or afternoon session. 

The final decision as to the length of the school day will probably do* 
pend upon the individual problems of the children making up the group. 
The least mature, socially and chronologically, may be best served by a 
half-day program. Older severely mentally retarded children may be 
scheduled to j full day of activity, particularly if a considerable portion of 
the program is devoted to group games, handwork, or non-tension-producing 
experiences. 

Transportation of pupils. — In the larger cities the establishmentjof classes 
for severely retarded children will produce problems of pupil transportation. 
Educable retarded children often use public transportation services, and 
it has been found in some school districts that the more mature severely 
retarded 1 pupil can be trained to use street railway and bus routes. Many 
of these children, however, need more supervision than provided on 
public transportation facilities. 

In many States pupil transportation is subject to legal provisions and 
control, and any child accepted for school enrollment is entitled to free 
transportation according to the distances prescribed by the school laws of 
those States. In such instances schools accepting severely mentally ,re- 
, larded children would be obligated to provide transportation for those who 
live beyond the distances specified by law. Since these pupils are not 
found in great concentration and classes will necessarily be centrally located, 
transportation may become a major consideration. In some parent- 
operated schools responsibilities for the transportation of severely retarded 
children have been given to parents, some of whom operate on a car-pool 
basis. • 

While many parents of severely retarded children may volunteer to 
contribute transportation in order to obtain public-school privileges, it is s 
4 ' possible that strict interpretations of many school transportation laws 

would require parents operating car pools to comply with regulations pertain^ 

- to special equipment, insurance, and other school bus provisions.. Then, :| 
too* there seems to be no reason why severely retarded children should not / ® 
• fit into the usual pattern of pupil transportation. The services extended , to 
them should at least be comparable to those provided for all pupils and 
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should allow them to benefit from the modifications extended to other 
handicapped children. 

WHO WILL TEACH SEVERELY RETARDED CHILDREN? 

One of the most baffling problems met in establishing new programs for 
severely mentally retarded children concerns the employment of qualified 
teachers. Presently, maintained groups are taught by teachers who have 
been recruited from diverse backgrounds of training and experience. Some 
who are doing an excellent or acceptable job have succeeded chiefly because 
of a xeal for service. Others have had specialised training in the fields of 
mental retardation or nursery school work. However, if the provision of 
school facilities for severely retarded children is fo become a generally 
accepted responsibility of public education, [approved standards of training 
will need to be determined. While some relatively untrained teachers have 
succeeded in the classes now being maintained, it is probable that many 
pioneer units have been unsuccessful and of doubtful value because of lack 
of competent leadership. 

Three types of training in addition to that usually considered basic to all 
types of teacher preparation seem to be essential to the qualified teacher of 
severely mentally retarded children. 

of mental deficiency ,* on understanding of mentaJh 
retarded children, and the methods of teaching the retarded.— This is the tjpTofin- 

formation usually required of all teachers of the educabJe mentally retarded, al- 
though particular emphasis would neoeeearily need to be placed upon the problems 
of more severely retarded children. 

Teohwfuee of nursery school and kindergarten education. — Since prac tical ly all 
children who constitute the trainable group will function at a ''pre-academic” level, 
moat of the classroom activities will be comparable to nursery school and kinder- 
garten activities. The adaptation of these to more physically mature children will 
present additional problems, hut the teacher of the severely retarded who ia hot 
acquainted with training techniques for children of limited mental and social maturity 
will be at a severe disadvantage. 1 

3. KnowMgi of and experience in parent education propmma. -This need ia point- 
ed up in a previous section (see p. 19). It constitutes one of the moat — T ~n tial 
qualifications for teachers of severely retarded children. 

If programs for the education of teachers of the severely retarded are to 
be provided by teacher education institution^ s period of internship or 
practice teaching in a laboratory school for such children would necessarily 
be superimposed on the special training briefly described in the above -* 
paragraphs. It is possible that internships in institutional schools might 
be one answer to this problem at the outset, for very few classes for the 
severely retarded would qualify at present as laboratory units. 

It is probable that ^ome' classes will tie formed before w«&qualified 
teachers are available. As a matter of fact, it ia even more probable that « 
program for severely mentally retarded children will have to be underwtm^ 
and the need for trained teachers demonstrated before teacher 
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institution* i wiU be justified in preparing teachers for these children. Mean- 
whtie, teachers employed for this special type of work should be ihosen 
with great care, and only those who have had training in the understanding 
of retarded children and experience with young children should be con- 
sidered jm temporarily qualified. Much of the training of pioneer teachers 
in this held may necessarily be on an in-service basis 

/ ’ ; 

THE SCHOOLS WILL NEED THE ASSISTANCE OF OTHER AGENCIES 

The training of severely mentally retarded children involves much more 
. n Fading an educational program. The development of recreational 
interests, opportunities for psycho-therapeutic ser/ces and medial treat- 
ment, and the needs of many parents for gjiidrfnce and counseling that 
goes far beyond the training of most le^ShnrThould enter into the planning 
of a comprehensive community program for the severely retarded child. 
Those services ordinarily must be sought outside the school, and the neceJ 
sary assistance will usually be contributed by other community agencies 
Since the public-school class will be the focal point of service and constitute 
a center for the participation of both the children and their parents, it will 
be important for the school and the teacher to establish cooperative rela- 
tionships with the appropriate agencies. 

Existing classes have made considerable use of the assistance/ of other 
community services. The Salem, Mass., special education department has 
cooperated with the recreation department of that city ip establishing a 
recreational program and a summer day camp for suKapecial class children. 

A number of parent-sponsored groups have obtained the assistance of scout 
leaders and other group-work agencies in providing recreational activities 
' ln Chic **°’ 9ever * 1 Masses for the severely retarded are actually housed in a 
community center. The public schools will need to seek the assistance of 
similar community service groups if an adequate over-all .program for 
severely retarded children is to be muintinn-d 

, ** cotaun unities in which such services are available, it may be important 
also to establish cooperative relationships between the school and family 
guidance agencies. There will be many problems among the parents, 

U P° n the P rc8ence or ucceptance of their mentally retarded children! 
which will require the .services of case workers or psychiatrists who are 
specialists in family guidance techniques. It will be important for teachers 
to recognise these situations and to guide parents to the services that can 
aaaist them mod effectively. 

Inasmuch as some trainable pupils are handicapped by conditions of 
hwhuitjuty and handicapa that may respond to medical treatment or psycho- 
therapy, the school will need to establish ap effective working reli “ 
*Wi f*m3y physicians, medical specialists, and local clinics that pnmae 
neurological and psychiatric assistance. In many school districts such 
’ 
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problems will be channeled through the school healt^services. However, 
the teacher will necessarily need to be aware of the needs of her pupils and 
the resources that are available to them. 

Guidance and placement services have long been an important aspect of 
the total program of public education. For the physically handicapped 
and the educable mentally retarded, these functions are provided by State 
vocational rehabilitation services. If provisions for more severely retarded 
children are to be established, a continuing program for the , guidance of 
out-of-school youth would ^eem to be an essential need. 

It must be recognized that only a very limited number of the children 
^accepted in training classes will be able to participate in useful industrial 
or community services. Because of factors within the home or inadequate 
social development some of them may eventually require p lace ment in 
institutional schools, while many others will be occupied with home duties. 
It is apparent, however, that parent associations have been able to maintain 
successfully a few severely retarded children in sheltered workshops and 
to place a smaller number in private employment. The bulletins of the 
New York Association for the Help of Retarded Children describe that 
organization’s cooperation with the local Goodwill Industries and the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation of the State of New York, as well as its 
job placement activities through an Association committee. ** These a rt 
important projects in the total program for severely retarded children even 
though the proportion of those who may be served will be rather small. 
The schools will need to cooperate with agencies maintaining sheltered 
workshope and placement services if their programs are to be thoroughly 
effective and ultimately worth while. 



Huy Schools lave Provided For 
Severely Retarded CKildrea 


It would be a mistake to assume that the more severely retarded child 
been entirely rejected or ignored in public-school special education prog- 
rams. In many school systems providing for educable retarded pupils* 
considerable leeway is made for those falling somewhat below the usually 
accepted level for special class placemen^ In one State in which about 
6,000 are enrolled in special classes for educable mentally retarded, pupils, 
it is estimated that about 5 percent fall beloWuhe level of 50 IQ. This 
percentage is rather high in view of the relatively small nuipber of children 
who. measure below an IQ of 50. It is probable that in other States and 
local communities similar relaxations in entrance standards have been 
made and that a small but significant percentage of the -nearly 90,000 mentalfy 
retarded pupils enrolled in special education programs in 1948 fell below 
the usual IQ standards descriptive of the "educable*’ group. Hoyever, 
it is equally probable that a large proportion of these children are admitted 
to presently m a int a in ed special classes "on trial" and that many of fh*m 
•re eventually excused from public-school attendance and recommended for 
institutional school placement. Nevertheless, it should be recognised tb«y 
'most school psychologists and special education administrators are extremely- 
reluctant to nlake arbitrary judgments on the basis of measurements that 
indicate moderate deficiencies in observable intelligence. Hence, when 
standards for special class placement are express sex^in terms of IQ’s from 
50 to 75, it is not uncommon to find in the special classes children who may 
range from IQ’s of 40 to 795 

Separate "sub-special” classes for lower grade mentally retarded children 
have been ma i nt a ine d in some school districts for many years. Kyymp j fi 
of these school-initiated facilities are found in New York Gty and Detroit 
The clasifta now operating in Houston, Tex., and many other school districts 
are also entirely school-sponsored, but are of more recent origin ihpn those 
maintained in New York and Detroit. 

' •. * . • t . ' i ' . . •' 

N*w York CUn.—ln N«* York City dess** for children- In the 40 to 50 IQ nags 
have been a part of the special education program for a long time, At present ’ 
there are mo* than 30 aaoh group*. These d a m e s an units of regular elementary 

the noon lnap^Suj 
hour is set for- 
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a full-day schedule. ; 
a part of the training program, the afternoon 
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nri accordingly. The program is planned with the assistance of the r 

puff of the Bureau for Children with Retarded Menu] Development and i-- 

of experience* in social living, personal adjustment, and hahit training. Only 
minor confederation i* given, to the totalled aeademi* learnings. However, oppor- 
tun i ties for the recognition of simple words, phrases, and directions, and the Me of 
numbers are offered to the more capable pupils. Qaaaaa are restricted to an enrol! 
merit of 18 pnpila. 

Mick, The Detroit ' pretectal” d inar s have also b e en maintained 
0Ter * p*«od of many pears. However, the criterion for assignment tn these clssaas 
J* 00 • mental age rather than an IQ basis. Only children whose mental age* are 
apaner 5 years may be edmitted to pre-apetaa] classes. Of the 89 children enrolled 
W the 6 dames now mamuined. 35 (about 40 percent) are tn the IQ ranges below 
50 or have received "deferred” diagnosis, A deferred diagnosis is usually indicative 
of an intellectual measurement bdow the accepted standard for dam p f t -t 

amt, but noninteUectua] factors have caused the psychologist to reserve judgment 
relative to the pupil s actual potential. During the jSenod of pre-spec iai - 1 — 
placement, it is possible to observe the pupil's developmental program and arrive at 
more adequate conclusions regarding hit intellectual ability. 

The Detroit classes provide for children between the ages of 5 and 13, At the 


of 13 the 


. „ » f Pupils {* evaluated by the psychologist and the 

Tboee indicating sufhcient growth are promoted to a regular -p~i-t dam for 1 
retarded pupils while those indicating insufficient ability for progress in the 


child thee 
up to the 
In some 


are excused from further 


For the 


i group, provide a "proving pound” dor observation and trial 
yean. 


>« regular 
retarded 


and attend only a half day. Such 
ginning group 


the children are divided into beginning and advanced 


iy enroll U p to 30 pupils. The hs- 


ou P 5m the smaller enrollment. Qaeeroom activities include 
' further personal adjustment, habit training, social experience*, rhythmic 



y-f foe perernu* organoatio. pay. for the rental of the quarters; bo! the 

fet-filS 0#atr ^ ml * psychological, uf uperriaory wf i w w uf 

_ • ' * 1 ’ 

Folno school* hire also contributed toward the organization and main* 

mnoe of parent-initiated and controlled 'elu#es. In these instances the 


fUMa, speech development, and bepjuin| reading and number wort for thooe 
Tjjw^ * c *^ gm *° Pre^pedal clmw are located in regular elementary 

Houston, Tex. The Houston c l ta aea for severely mentally retarded pnpQa are 
provided for children who are between the agea of 6 and 12, whoee IQ’s are under 50. 
and whoee mental agea are between 2 and 5. The applicant muit be continent and 
able to respond to simple directions group. All pupils are admitted on a trial basis. 
In cases of doubt as to tbc trainability of the applicant, a trial in the class is given. 
The teacher in charge has had training in the teaching of the mentally retarded and 
in the teaching of children of nursery school ages. 

The chie^gbjecUres of these two classes are to provide opportunity, through 
HBjjM* for th®*® young* ter* to grow to their maximum potential* in 
ability to k^phepiselvea in the routine activities of daily living to live happily 
with^otber children- and, adults and to communicate with other*. Eftiphaai* is 
aiao given to the development of the motor skill* and to tbo stimulation of intellectual 
activity through such media a a simple stories and dramatizations, limited excursions, 
and conversation about the significant happenings in the child’s immed iate en- 
vironment. v s 

Classes for sereroly retarded children, maintained by public schools in 
cooperation with parent associations, arc found in a number of communities. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Berwyn, 111., havt^ included such groups as (Units of 
theit^general school program. 

Cincinnati, Ohio . — Tha Cincinnati Public Schools have a rather extensive program 
for edu cable mentally retarded children. In addition, an “experimental class* 
enrolls 15 children (agea 10 to 15) with IQ’* ranging between 40 and 50. This • 
daae is not reimbursable under State regulation* for alow-learning retarded children. 

The class meet, froyn 9:20 to 2 JO with a rest period of 1 hour and a noon lunch 
period which is regarded a a a part of the training program. Claaaroom activities 
are quite similar to those provided in New York City, Detroit, and Houston, with 
major cmphaai * being placed upon social living and personal adjustment. Some 
®* B *h amount of experience is provided in simple reading and number work. 

The operation of tbo Cincinn ati class is supported by public-school funds, 
piemcated by a subs t an tial amount provided by the Hamilton County Council for 
Hetarded Children. In addition, a contribution for diagnostic and 
•® rT,c ®® ** room^ed from the local Jewish Vocational Servioe. The parents of the 
children enrolled in the daae meet once each month as a group, and the teacher 
Mfcedulee individual conferences with parents twice each school year. 

Arwpi, /W. —During dm summer of 1950 a parents* association of the Berwyn, 
mua established a daae for severely retarded children in rooms rented from a 
l*ed church. At the b eg innin g of the school year this project was taken over by 
the Berwyn school district, sod at present two groups of children who an drawn 
frana several contributing districts are provided for. The daaaea continue to meet 
la rented church quartern. IQ’a of the class members range Cram 30 to 50, the 
•uly qua lificat i on for membership being the pupil’s ability to communicate and to 
' for hla own physical needs. Interested service dubs assist in foe provision 




Bchool. provide soo.eresd.Unce to the ptUcnt group, which ,fc. 

major obligations for the operation of classes. In Milwaukee Wis 

rri^rr tioa d *“ — *■ •« rf . cJZXtz. 

by Ute bomd of educadou. Oo. room i. devoted to 

" W ' •?"*’ "“"W d >“<i re '>- The other h rererved for the „ 

. parents who meet regubriy each morning while the clew is in «^ on 

afam ” lh " ,h *“ renu ' of sp.ce is obtained from the 
tees charged to parents of the enrollecs. 

.Variations of the plans described might be multiplied many times It is 
ob„„n, 0... many public school, h.ve made auccemful stLpt. , 0 id 
whh the educanon and tmmng of severely mentally retarded children 

&^b L. n °' P“ bllc « h «> 1 Provision, f„ r severely retarded 

bMn •“““•ful- Both Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, report 
that cfa&ea for aeverely mentally reurded children were duconUnued7or 
vmtou. reasons. In Cleveland one contributing fsetor was poor attendance ' 
the pupils, while in Toledo problems of securing . qunlihed teacher 
«-Ubl. space, and the extremely high coeu involved eotemf 
“ectstonto discontinue the program. However, the deveUnd experiment 
wna partially successful rnaofnr a, it indicted the deeirability ofrdmdmr 

for ,n * h ' ^ 

sev'Ld^re. “"P* ,h ' P oi 5*'- or ™* >hat the nwining of 

severely retarded children can be undertaken only by the public school, 

° tate of Ohio recent legiolation has placed the reaponaibdity for thb 

SZZ ^T m “‘ ° f Pliblic We,f "* : “ N«» Jcreey I prugnuu 

r , I P mnl . edu “‘ i - “ aucceaafully mmZnodb^ 

Do^'hl^T™ -l Il " ,l,Uno “ “I Agc-cioa. Nevertheleao, it b 

d^ri^dTh." re u- Wh ? P . U “? * imil * r '° ,ho “ d “ aiM shove have been 
devemped the puhbc achool. afro may pupate in the treining program. 

In diacuasing the New Jenny program, Crenel » .talc, program, 

fcj-W7. lb. coanoanioe. .ton W „oo»d to au of .T *T ~ 

• S-tw. for thOhL^ 

of^!Tt.V°'T rcUti0 u the Ohio bf the Attorney -General 

of that State indicate, that publicrechool units may be rrimh,.™»l t-rtT 

ZS£ m w *r f rt- ** ta N ~ ^ 

^ f * r 7 lew of **»• »«nous laws pertaining tp handicapped oersons 

t ^° oh - mi > tw ^-*^5 -orttx srs 

*“ handicapped children. Several New Jenny achool district. 

•re slreody maintaining classes for aeverely. handicapped children, ' 

4 V • ' 



Sdwfa Itoed T* Kmw Abwt Pireit .Associations 
ul Tfccir Activities 


Much of the impetus for extending special education services to severely 
retarded children has come from the activities of associations of parents of 
retarded children. These organizations are composed largely of the fathers 
and mothers of children who have been excluded from existing public* 
school services, but their membership may also include parents of less 
severely retarded pupils who are now enrolled in special classes, as well as 
interested professional and fay citixens. Some <of the parent groups are 
associated with institutional schools and are primarily interested in the 
• improvement of institutional programs. 

In August 1950 organized parent associations enrolled more than 19,300 
dues-paying members in 88 local associations located in 19 States. Many 
of then are affiliated with the National Association for Retarded Children. 
A report prepared by Woodhull Hay, M Secretary of the Association, states 
that the first parent association for retarded children was organized in 1931, 
^ but until 1942 only a few such groups had been formed. Most of the 
organizational activity has occurred since 1945, nearly 20 new associations 
appearing during the first 6. months of 1950. Representatives of a large 
number of parent organizations met in Minneapolis during the summer of 
1950, a£ which time the national association was. formed. At the 1951 
convention in Grand Rapids, Mich., steps were taken to maintain a national 
secretariat. 

Th* purposes of the permit organizations go beyond the extension of 
spedal education service* for the severely mentally retarded. Improve* 
meat in clinical, recreational, employment, research, and institutional 
facilities are also concerns of the association. While improvement of thp 
welfare of the more severely mentally retarded is one of the chief objectives 
of die parents’ organizations, most of the associations have stated their 
interest in the education of all mentally retarded children, * and a few ex- 
tend their scope to include the physically handicapped. 

The parents’ "movement” has had its origin in a complex of related and. 
taiffletadl factors. One of these has to do with overcrowding conditions 


in institution*! schools. Nearly all State-maintained institutional schools 
for the mentally retarded are greatly overpopulated and have long waiting 
lists of applicants. As a result parents and local comm uni ty have >w»f>n 
urged to assume the responsibility of caring for their own mentally retailed 
children. An additional argument for home and community care is the 
factor of relative costs. Custodial care may involve per pupil costs exceed- 
ing I1.P00 annually, while Icxjal special education services may be main- 
tained for considerably less. Private school placements are even more 
costly and can be made only by parents ip the upper income brackets. 

Into the more practical considerations of space and coats there have also 
been injected a number of more subjective arguments in favor of borne care 
and public-school facilities for severely retarded children. Perhaps some 
of these stem from favorable reports relative to the improvement of mentally 
retarded children through medical, psychological, and educational servioe*. 
Despite the doubts expressed relative to the implications of some of the 
current research, considerable interest is still evident 4a the thesis that, 
under optimum conditions, intellectual abilities can be substantially im- 
proved. 

However, it is probable that much of the current preference for home ami 
community care is undoubtedly a reflectiq* of the ige-old reluctance of 
many parents to relinquish their children. This reluctance is usually 
legally approved if the child presents no social problems in the community, 
end it is sanctioned by some .critics of institutional placement who are 
concerned about the effect of voluntary placements upon the personal ad- 
justment of the parents and families of institutionalixed children. 

Perhaps the teal of many members of parent associations for the establish- 
ment of public-school facilities for severely retarded children be 

understood fully unless their feelings of rejection by teachers ami school ' 
administrators are taken into account. In many instances parents com- 
plain that exclusions from schools have been accompanied by unsym- 
pathetic counseling or that children have been dismissed summarily from 
attendance. A large number of these complaints may be overdrawn, for 
many school systems have accepted considerable responsibility for parent 
counseling and guidance. Requests for Withdrawal from school are ft* 
quently accompanied by the counseling of school psychologists and ratting 
teachers. Nevertheless, it may be quite true that in some instanc* Mid) 
services have been unavailable or that conflicts have developed between the 
parents of excluded children .and school officials. .While these are not 
arguments for the establishment of public-school training they hare 

undoubtedly added xeet to the campaign for school services for severely 
retarded children. 

Most parent associations for the mentally retarded sponsor and 

projects that are only remotely related to day-school programs. Chief 
among these are the opportunities for parents of retarded children to "talk 

' V 'SX&' 





oirt" their problems a fonn of parent .elf-rounroling and education that 
apparently haa proTedvery effective in readying the problem and fnutra- 
participanti. Other project* indude the promotion of 
u. 777’ recroan'unal program*, and sheltered workshop*. A 
number of local group, also produce regularly published paper* and in- 
formation*! brochure*. In several State, local group, have combined 
force, to .poorer legislative action pertaining to institutional admireion. 
polictm, special education, and other aspect, of the general welfare of 
retarded persona, . <* 

Despite their breath of interrou, parent organiiaUon. frequently hay* 
placed a major emphaai. upon the promotion of day-school program, for 
more severely retarded children. In some communities parent associations 
have organised and operated cUreea independent of the local school antea 
or other organized agencies. Throe dames are wholly supported by the 
- P*™ n »« °f ihe children enrolled and the sponsoring parent associations. 

In other instances the parent organisation, hare cooperated with the 
local public school, in order to obtain partial public support. Other 
parent •Modatioo. have worked in conjunction with local welfare agencies. 

* f* « x * m P 1< S •*> Chicago, 2 parent-apetarored dartre meet in a community 
boure, and partial support is received from the local Community Fund and a . 
service dub. 1 - 

In several State* parent associations have combined their effort, to 
introduce legation at the State level that would encode special educal 
tsm programs for mentally retarded pupil, or which would add to the existing 
pnjgraa Ucdihes for rererdy retarded but trainable children. Recent 
.^.tetioo m Texas, adding educahte mentally retarded children to the 
spresal ed ucation provkion* of that State, was initiated and vigorously 
•upjwted by parent organizations. - hi Wkconsin, parent groups, with the 
cooperation ofprofrotional and other interested lay perrons, obtained the 
passage o! a bill which add. the severely retarded to the special education 
prapia for mentally retarded children.' Thi. hill carried with it ad& 
appropriation, for the trainable group. Similar leaklatioo 
£*? **°?f°* *» ckfkhwhKmpMe of profit^ from the dre^^f 

s** 6 * W ** *k5*-* uece **fally, promoted in Cahforak, Penn* 
•Thrrak, and Mmne*ote,/rfhtle training facilities for the severely retarded ” 
were made a responsibility of tire Department of Public Welfare in the 
i of O hio. . * 
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Special Hacatin 
I is PlMk&Mg? 


Provisions' for severely retarded children are already a part of public, 
school special education programs in several States and cities. The «. 
tension of services probably will be delayed by administrative, fiscal, «pd 
personnel problems* rather than by a lack of interest on the part of educators. . 
. ItTs true that questions regarding the responsibility for maintaining such 
programs have been and may continue to be raised. Nevertheless, public 
school services are grtfWmg in number, and educators are becoming in- 
creasingly interested in the welfare of severely retarded children. 

Public-school programs of any type face three critical problems at present 
These are (1) lack of space for rapidly expanding school -*<q&btioni; (2) 
financial pressures, because of i number of factors, including the inrrriasii 
in school enrollments; and (3) the unavailability of trained teachers, «. 
pecially in certain .fields of specialization. A new educational venture, 
involving high instructional costs and additional cHusroom space, can 
materialise only if the local community considers it important enough to 
finance and prepare for it 

*, Even more important in the delimitation of service* wilflje the lack, of 
available teaching jwaonnel. Teachers for already —^ Nt shed special 
education services are difficult to, find; there are few, indeed, who are not 
ilrcsdj employed umt who can meet the minimum requirements necessary 

for successful work with a group of severely retarded children. 

There are several reasons Why the situation as It. concerns s ev er e ly 
mentally retarded children is not as discouraging as it may appear. It is 
altogether probable that g. slowly developing program may prove to be a‘ 
stronger one in the long run. Gradual growth will allow more time fcr* 
the pimping of adequate facilities as well as for the training of teachug 
personnel. Then, too, the total program -for severely retarded children is 
in an exploratory stage of development- What kind of learning experieooai 
will be most satisfactory, how the school program can tie into other n n 
munity services for retarded youth and their families, and the objectives to 
which school programs should be directed— all of these and many other 
questions that are ntow only poorly defined probably may be answered best ? 
by the outcomes of a limited number of pilot studies rather 
rapidly expanding program. 




1 

I f is prohibit that the degree of success of existing programs for severely 
retarded children is directly related to the adequacy of plan rung, prepan*, 
uon of teachers employed, and the type of facilities made available. The 
present classes in New York, Detroit, and several other cities have a back- 
ground of many years of experience and experimentation, and the more 
recently formed groups in other school systems have been developed with 
the assistance of trained special education personnel under conditions that 
are favorahle to successful services. 

Some questions have been raised in regard to the effect of concentrated 
efforts in behalf of the severely retarded upon the total educational program 
for all retarded youth. A shift of emphasis to the more severely afflicted 
segment of the retarded child population might result in the neglect of the 
educate group, creating a situation which would be comparable to robbing 
Petes to pay Paul. It must be recognized that it is important to develop 
servioes for all mentally retarded children and that one aspect of the program 
cannot be established et the expense of the other. This again may 
for • total 'program that must be planned wisely, and certainly not in 
in which educational services for the more severely retarded evolve as a 
part of overall provisions. « 
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program Schedule for seguin therapy class, salem 

SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, SALEM, MASS. » 


Beginning Group 
> 9:15-9:20. Opening exerdses 
9:20-9:30. Health program 

1. Discussion of cleanliness and care of clothing when necessary 

2. Playing of records on health 

3. Demonstration of deaning teeth < 

4 Care of clothing 

a. Lacing shoes 

b. Removing and putting on dothing 
5* Washing hands, combing hair 
6. Attendance to toilets by pupils 

9:3 0-9:45. Story telling and news items 

1. Children report a sentence of or dramatize news ^ 

2. Story telling by teacher 

9:45-10:00. Arts and crafts period * ^ 

1. Crayon work, coloring, tracing, and cutting objects 

2. Sand table, day modeling 
10:00-10:30. Academic period 

1. Reading readiness, word play games, tracing letters and numbers 
,y 2. Recognizing numbers and counting 

a. With use of beads and pegs 

b. With use of halls and blocks 

3. Puzzles ‘and performance boards 
10:30-10:45. Music and recreation 

1. Classroom recreation , 

a. Rhythm band, using records for accompaniment , 

' b. Marching 
C. Croup singing 

d. Ball tossing 4 

' e. Bean bag garner 

f. Sand table work 

2» Playground work, .with physical education teacher 
a. Marching and singing 
* » b. Kicking and tossing balls ** 

4 e. Ring toss games 

» d. Nursery rhyme games, etc. 

ftkm Earls, Supervisor, Special CU m m sod Specisl Service*, Salem School D#~ 





Olchr Group 
10:45-1050. 
1050-11.00. 
1150-11:15. 
11:15-1150. 
1150-12.00. 
12KKM12:15. 


Opening exerche* ^ 
Health program 
Story idling and newt 
Arts and crafta 
Academic work » 
Music and recreation 


Older children haring at least 1 yea f of sub-special class may attend school for a longer 
period by increasing their industrial and recreation programs in the following manner: 

12:15. A. Industrial program for older boys 

* 1. Sandpapering of furniture and larger objects 

- 2. Washing and cleaning furniture 

3. Shoe shining 

4. Sweeping and polishing 

^ 5. Washing of windows 

6. Care of garden and lawn 

7. Use of large looms using simple patterns 

•' 8. Many other types of craft and industrial work determined by the re* 

* sourcef uiness of the teacher 

B. Industrial program for older girls 

1. Home-making activities 

a. Care of furniture „ 

» b. Washing dishes 

c. Setting tables 

d. Care of floors 

' e, Polishing silverware . 

. f. Washing windows 

g. Care of bathroom 

h. Care of bedroom 

L Preparing laundry to go out 
j. Washing towels and small articles 

14 

C. Recreational program for older boys and girls 

1. Inter class games 

a. Basketball 

b. Indoor baseball » 

c. Volley ball 
& d. Tag ball 

e. Races 

f. Other supervised games 

Note. — Speech correction for pupils needing it is given by a specialist once each week.* 

Every Friday both classes are taken to the Salem Recreation Center for instruction 
in group play, sponsored by the city of Salem. This includes: 

, 1. Counting — with ball bouncing 

2. Ball tossing to each other ' 

3. listening to records and singing ; 

4. Marching to records 

5. Using loud speaker to speak and sing 

Su^de sawing, recognition of tools, simple sandpapering, and pointing 
The Salem dames attend a summer day camp sponsored by the Recreation Depart*'^, 
mept during the morning hours. Parents are responsible for transportation costs t 
the camp* 




A CLASSES* DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS * 




9:00-9:15. 


Morning (Admm^d) droop % 

8:45-*9:00* Bell time (Many good personal habits are established at this time.) 

The teacher greets the parents and children. She encourages parents 
to let children come in from the oar and join other children coming 
into school. This is one time some of the Pr^Spedil pupils mfoigti 
with the vest of the children in the building. Consideration for others 
and ability to adapt to a large group are lealhed in this situation. During 
^ this period children also learn to: 

^ Recognise their lockers by name, number, or location 

Remove their wraps 
Hang up their wraps 

Develop responsibility by performing specific tasks (dusting, raising 
shades, taring for fish, watering ^ants, etc.). The children Isarn to 
choose suitable short-time activities , 

Conference. All the children in these buildings are having s conference 
period st this time. Pre-spedal A classes carry on the following activitisa: 

1. Take attendance % 

2. Health inspection 
8. Calendar activity (science) 

Discuss weather, name of month, year, and day 
„ Special days — holidays, children's birthdays 

Interesting happenings at homo, in school, on the way to and bum 
school " t 

( 5* Plan work for day 

9:15-10:1^. Reading and reading readiness (Group 4, Beading Readiness Group. 

\ Group 1-2-3 at different levels in Pre-Priifaer.) 

\ A. Route the groups each 20 minutes. Each group has some seal Wf 
work which will repeat or reinforce some previous experience*, v 
1* Example — words and pictures to match: 

. Dick and Jane 
Come and Go ^ 

Up and Down 
Big and Little 

2. Matching games (pictures, colors, forms) 

3. To reinforce color words (string beads, make rainbow, color 

books, ooior pictures) \ fv 

The teacher works with each group (reread story, games to reinform ^ 
vocabulary) l * ;Sfe 

Group 1 — Pre-Primer fr Wo Come and Go" 

Croup *2— Pre-Primer "We Work and Play” ?. / £ 

Croup 3 — Pre-Primer "We Look tad See” 

Word matching, word recognition based on J6 words in this book. 
Croup 4 — "Before We Band” 

Reading readiness \ ! ^ 

Each group has some time to select its own activities. 

Teacher encourage* them to choose things which wiQ ha 
enough so she ean work with anot^r group. This 




JL Cot picture* for scrap book 

2. Pamt, draw, trace, model with clay, pun-lea, string beads, 
look at picture book, matching game* ' 

3. Play Uu«e ■ ' 

in ? 0h f°“ P „ h,vin * th *** *«naU number*, the teacher 
dwek each child a work individually, but the children get the feeling of group 

f . f voedHiLi^e 0 ^?" “* f ° U0W '** •*"" "~ L Gro “P "o* “ *«* 

1)6:15-10^0. Rhythm* 

^ching, .topping between block,, Japping, galloping, hopping 
With victrola — abating music, ualtz, march ' 

!%*«!fbai£ n,U * iC ~" The WUd H<W ’’ "The Tailor and the Bear" 

Keeping time— sticks, bells, triangle 
Songs , 

’Tone Matching Tune*” / 

1. The Telephone 

2. Pony Shoe^ 

3. Pretty Tulip* 

4. Lullaby 

5. Miss Polly 

6. The Turkey 

7. Oh! What a Beautiful Morning 
"Safety Songs" 

1, Always Be Careful 

2. Play Ball 


10:30-10:45. 


3, Pa a Policeman 

“•-a 

Finger Play 

■ ,'ffl 

1. Ten Little Fingers 

f *21 

1 

2. Jack 0‘tiiotoms 


3. This Little Girl 

swjf 

4. Touch 

. :v ^ 

5. The Excavator 


6. The Elephant 

. . m 

Prepare for end serve morning milk 


Att^id lavatory, wash before saving milk 


Helpers — 

* • ’ ias 

L Count children, place napkins 

v M 

2, Put on milk 


Drink milk, after which each child takes bottle to sink 


1. Wash bottle* . 

* >-* 

2. Clean up table* 



10:45-11. -00. A, B, C Drill. Writing devices 

i’ TJ e “ ,phabwt drfll U for recognition of the symbols by name 
Z. Phonetic recognition and undemanding of at least 100 words 

3. Phonetic recognition of the letters 

, „ ir t 4 U - t***™ .«* <>***” ^ word recognition drill 

AritbflM^ic coQMpt 1 a <li(U‘ M ^unes ** 

•v ■ uum ' wtad ° w *’ **"' **** * 

' > v* Sun^On* Little, Tim Little Indium” ' . ./tfi-L, 

i. iw-Tm, i w« o* i j 

m .aSlHEii •’ ~ • •• - 




4. Sense garnet — note, body, eyea, lip*, ears, finger*, toe* 

’ « . 5, Finger play 

' i Learning symbol* 

1. Room chart — match if do not know 
1 Lotto game 

* 3, Bingo game 

4 . Matching symbol game 

5. String beads to symbols 

6. Draw to symbols 
Quantitative thinking 

* Small — large 
Big— little 

' Top — middle — bottom 
„ Tall — short 

11:15-11:30. Language activities 

1. Speech — express self, dramatise stories 

2. Stories — retell or make story from series of pictures, family groups, 
and familiar situations 

, 3. Other activities 

s. Telephone 
b. Plan a party 

, c. Introduce a friend 

d. Discuss bow to dress, wash, clean teeth 

e. Discuss relation of children to others outside home 

* Afternoon ( Beginning ) Group 


m]'- v 

12:15-12:45. 

Gym-r-play 

1. Large muscle coordinations 



2. Bounce ball 

V. - - 


3. Thnjw in bucket or over line 

4. Bowling game 


- 

5. Bean bag game 


k# *• % 

6. Skip, hop, jump, prance, run 

7. Ring toss 

8. Drop clothes pin in bottle 


( ^ 

r 

Physical activities 


1. Balls, shovel, ladder, bars 

'(Wk 


2. Bean bag, broom, swing, sled 

3. Wagon bike 

Dramatization and imaginative play 

1. Blocks, trucks, cars, train 

2. Sand box, drolls, table-chairs 

3. Toy animals, clay, crayons 

jg&7' 

mi* > ( „ 

12:45-1:00. 

A, B, C Drill 

See morning grotip 

ijTi * k • ’ 

1 KK>— 1 :15, 

Getting ready to write 

m?: r ' 


See morning group f 

■ 

1:15-1:30. 

Music — song — tone matching 


. .x , • 

See morning group 


1:30-1:50. 

Prepare and serve afternoon milk 

> • - 

Kte* 


Same procedure a* for morning g 

Ifev; 

1:50-2:10. 

Rhythms— safety — music 

WLa Z :> ' 1 

See morning group 




VV* rv • * ‘ V s a •: 

Language activities 

I" unity ■■•poach drill expression (same as moraine group) 
, ‘ 1 Reading readiness r 

2:45. Conference with parents 


PROGRESS RECORD USED BY THE PRE-SPECIAL A CLASSES OF 

THE DETROIT PUBUC SCHOOLS 19 


Beg Adr File No. 

School Date. 

i • Last Binet: Date C.A._._M.A.'__IQ... 

(Last Name) (First) Date C.A....M.A IQ... 

/ ' Date C.A. M A- IQ:_. 

Address — ........................ Entered Special Class: Date .......... 

Birth date , from School.. J Grade. 

Half Days Present. _ Half Days Absent Citizenship Rating: On accomplishment 

Attendanoe: 1st term 2nd term. preparation for next lord. 

1st term 2nd term 19 19 19 

1st term. . . .2nd term.* .... Cooperation. 

Physical Condition: Ht Wt I Courtesy. 

Ht Wt Self-control. 

Ht Wt Self-direction. 

Handedness: Rt Lt Ambi 

Physical stigmata , Code: G-Cood F-Fair P-Poor 


I. 

n. 

HL 

IV. 

V. 


.c. ’ march d. gallop. 


PHYSICAL COORDINATION 

large muscle patterns 

a. walk b. run.. 

Up and down stain 

a. assisted ...b. alone (one foot at a time) c. In a group. 

(alternating feet). 

Bouncing ball 

a. single b. dribble c. to others.. A skill' 

Rhythmic muscular patterns 

Hands a. clap b. finger play c. rhythm instruments. 

Feet a. walk. b.run c. march. d. gallop. 1 e. hop .. . 

f. skip 

Hand-eye coordination 
list of materials Handle Material 

A. Peg and board 

B. Clay 

C. Beads 

D. Blocks 
, E. Paints 

f. Crayons 
G. Pencils 


" # V l4— r -rn 1 - 
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hop 


skip 


Crests Design 


Follow Design 


H. Scissors 
M Paste 

J. Scissors and paste 

K. Puzzles 

L. Buttoning 

M. Lacing 

N. Tracing 




VIL Number raudtnew: 

a. Rota counting. .21 

d. Arithmetic digits 1-10 

nil. Add ( 

Subtract 


Color concept 
Jobr 

Red 

b. Ydlow 

c. Hue 

d. Green 
c. Orange 

f. Purple 

g. Brown 
k. Black 
i. White 


Matching 


Color recognition Word recognition 


IX. Reading readme 


Da * 9 


Haw 



' rt 

100 










90 


1 








80 

* 
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RATING SCALE (USED BY THE DETROIT 

Rend the definition* for ttih trait. dm Hu i 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS) 


liaa M a | 


. k - ^ “ " x " -» 

l. Howjell dot* thi, pupil get Jong with the other children^ the 

IT™"’ d l' liked bj tbe otW To *R*« extent doe. he 
po*#*§ tboM qualities which attract other* to him? V 


Not well Uked 

Quarrelsome 

Hostile 


Dislikes participating 
IWwa working by *elf 


withdraw from the actirity? 
Fair degree of participation 


Enter* into acti Titles 

1 S52j^£ "• othei^-ho. m, ^ JJESn?'.*, ^ 

fo eiuigt, belonging. and right.? Doe. he te. M children? Doe. h# frequently 
attest to hurt the«n? Doe. he uhe their belonging* Or ‘ 

th * otb * r * t w,d *>«• he »how reaped for th«r property? 


i» be generally kind 


Frequently tease* i 
hurt* other* 
Destroy* property 
4a TENACITY 

in hi* i 


Fairly considerate 
Neither kind nor cruel 


Considerate and kindly 
Doe* not destroy property 


OF PURPOSE Do« the pupil (taan ||, 

Me to ZfSt. ” “ “•* '« *>• »P .fJT.h!T, Jf Tb. 

Mt to eoodoo. o.oKo,.^ 0( 

discouraged aamily and fail to complete the assignment? 

'f «°« too G.n^aliy'com'pfd^ uii' 

S. TRUSTWORTOIP^^io u ® u, f“ 0rt ° 0,00 « Overcome. difficulty* 

aod ^ “ T Can von alfn ^ <Sxt «‘‘ *« w ‘“ ch pupil « truthful, honed. « 

Can ypn gmenlly rdy on hm work, or doe. he frequently tall fab*. 

tZJZHJS bk * - - - < <-£ mX 

--»■ •«» *» » m'L — m 

Notifihhla 


Fairly trustworthy 
'P* n ®* - aUy tell, th* troth 


Very reliable, 
truthful, and honeet 


1 !^ noK . T ? *- *. P«pa -c. .b.. w *, „„,«bbm 

» oven jTr^lt vW^^ WJ ^ 7 “ d p, “** nU l r ’ w “ KM? to be reJuZ 


✓ Fairly well liked Well liked * " 

Neither over friendly Friendly 

nor hostile PI 

1 fires rs. sl? ** 

__ • L. ___ . ne pxrtjcipate whole-heartedly and aettaiv' 

** "* ®®** inclined to withdraw from Hu irtinHir 
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